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HISTORIC HOMES AND THEIR OCCUPANTS 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND THE TRIANONS 


By JUDITH CHAFFEE 


WELL-KNOWN - simile, often 
quoted, often illustrated in car- 
icature, represents life as a coach, 
in which a few comfortable, well- 
dressed people of elegance are seated, 
borne aloft and carried along by a groan- 


ing, laboring, struggling mass of poor 


and miserable wretches, so ragged and 
ill-kempt as hardly to suggest humanity 
as we like to think of it. Such, indeed, 
was the time preceding that period of 
upheaval known as the French Revo- 
lution, when the stir of unrest was not 
confined to France, but was felt in other 
lands, and in that intangible world of intel- 
lectual life, which sooner or later domi- 
nates the material one. Philosophers, 
artists, literary men, hoping much from 
the youth and disposition of Louis XVL., 
entering on his reign in 1774, banished the 
ideals of a Pompadour and a Du Barry, 
to replace them with theories, art, and a 
literature that looked to earlier, more 
classic models, or to nature herself. 
Greuze was to succeed Watteau, the 
radical theories of Rousseau to replace the 
pedantry of Diderot, and the return to 
classic models in architecture was exem- 
plified in the erection of the church of 


St. Genevieve, now familiar to the world 
as the Pantheon. 

It is said that on learning the news that 
Louis XV. had just expired, the good 
dauphin, Louis le Désiré, as he was 
hailed in the streets of Paris, and his 
beautiful wife Marie Antoinette, but four- 
teen years old when married, and now 
but eighteen, flung themselves on their 
knees, exclaiming, “Oh God, protect us, 
direct us; we are too young to govern!” 

Marie, herself one of the most interest- 
ing because most pathetic figures in his- 
tory, was the fourth daughter of that 
ambitious woman, Marie Theresa, daugh- 
ter of the Austrian emperor, Charles VI. 
For this mother of sixteen children a 
special law was sanctioned by the prin- 
cipal states of Europe, that she might 
become empress of Germany, her hus- 
band, Franeis of Lorraine, being co- 
regent. There is a touch of super- 
stition in the fact that the biographers of 
the ill-fated Marie Antoinette always 
mention that the date of her birth, 
November 2, 1755, is also that of the 
great Lisbon earthquake. The coinci- 
dence doubtless marked the birth of many 
another maiden infant, born in obscurity 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
She would not trust him, and 
her last chanee. She always influ- 
the king, who loved her, just 
to thwart most of his own plans, 
vet not enough to make him execute her 
beea vn. Vacillation and stupidity are quali- 
ties often attributed to Louis XVI., but if 
stupidity was ingrained, the vacilla- 


\I tion was perhaps a surface effeet of too 


Ira uch interference from a woman, how- 
ren ver noble, who never forgot the blood of 
flowing in her veins, 

ho never wholly identified her personal 
rail interests with those of her husband and 
| Yet, after Louis’ death, she 
an offered retreat to the Austrian 
preferring death and the reunion 
Ver with him which she trusted death would 

y ner. 

\fter the republic was onee proclaimed, 
life of Louis NVI. became a dangerous 


Cresars 


Austrian 


i (*¢ retused 


enace to its stabilitv. What counted 
the death of a king, however well-meaning, 
the midst of universal carnage and 

‘or? In January, Marie Antoinette 


princess, queen, and roval mother 
ill prestige save that of the widow, 
se human sorrow ever confers a kind 
\I f universal distinction. She was separ- 
from her two remaining children- 
leath had taken two others; and she had 
been the fondest of mothers. She is 
ht to have suffered great indignities 
privations at the hands of her jailers, 
eh a considerable sum was allowed 
the government for her personal 
But she was deprived of 
upation; she could not obtain knitting- 
lles, through a pretended fear that 
vould kill herself. Raveling out the 
ids of her carpet, and obtaining two 
presumably  tooth-picks, 
resourceful Austrian yet contrived to 
) knit a pair of garters. But it is said that 
ing those last weeks that once gay and 
ly face was turned upon her jailers 
an expression of stolid idiocy. She 
ho in the great world whieh was her 
rr cial environment from birth had never 
usted the French; who for years after 
\ the death of her brother, the [Emperor 
pold, had lived in such fear of being 
the « poisoned, that she never ate the food pre- 
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THE TRIANON 


pared by the household servants, but had 
other food provided secretly by trusted 
attendants; she who from her prison 
window had seen the head of her dearest 
friend, the Prineesse de Lamballe, dis- 
played to her on a pike, must have had 
nerves exquisitely sensitive to suffering 
and despair. 

Her trial, under a series of charges 
which, however false, were most insulting 
and never proved, was but a mockery to 
give sanction to an execution already 
predetermined. Robespierre would have 
arranged for her retreat to Austria, but 
the moment passed, and the Jacobins, 
though not the nation, demanded her 
death. She doubtless knew of those din- 
ners, so popular in 1792, when the philan- 
thropist, Dr. Guillotin, perfected his neat 
device for deeapitation, and his virtues 
were celebrated in a fashionable design 
served at dessert and taking the place of 


a sweet dish. A doll, representing a 
political enemy, was placed under a knife 
which decapitated it admirably; out of it 
ran something red and sweet-smelling, a 
liqueur, perfumed with ambergris, into 
which the ladies’ lace handkerchiefs were 
dipped in sport. Alas! how many of 
those fair heads were destined to droop in 
reality beneath that awful knife. As 
Saint-Amand has said, “Poor society, 
which passes so quickly from gay to grave, 
from lively to severe, and which laughs 
at everything so that it may not weep!” 
The life of Marie Antoinette was one 
filled with the sharpest contrasts that can 
fall to the lot of human The 
Austrian court life had been conducted 
with a democratie simplicity, and Marie, 
as dauphine, by her simple freedom 
of conduct and girlish impulsiveness, 
shocked every conventionality dear to a 
French taste accustomed to the splendors 


beings. 
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and formalities of Louis the Magnif caring for the cream, and making butter. 
An amusing tale is related by M lhe little mill ground real flour, which the 
Campan, illustrating the discomfort king, on account of his size and strength, 
French  formalitie On cold used to carry about in sacks up and down 
morning the queen had partly discan the mahogany stairs. All ceremony was 
her robe de chambre, and was about dispensed with, and hostess and guests 
put on her body linen which the lad; conducted themselves like other happy 
waiting held out for her. The dar human beings at country houses, the 
honor entered the 1 Etiquett manor-house being used for evening 
quired that she should robe the « games of tric-trac, diversified by music, 
and she was about t hen Ma lanecing, and the rendering of comedies, 
la Duchesse d’Orlea ered. 1 in which the queen took an active part, 
the queen now became her duty, but f and doubtless delighted her little audi- 
etiquette demanded that the gan nees, consisting of the king, monsieur 
pass into her hands through the hat und the princesses not acting. For gal- 
every one present vest to | lery they summoned the teachers of the 
in rank. Just a shivering queet royal children, the personal attendants of 
about to be covered, entered the Comt he queen, their sisters and children. 
de Provence, whi required that Mme. Lebrun says of their life here: “I 
whole process once n lo not believe Queen Marie Antoinette 
The poor queer vy co ever allowed an occasion to pass without 
“How disagreeabl esome.”’ B saying an agreeable thing to those who 
the impatience s ntly exp. had the honor of being near her.” 
in the days of her happy th wa But a larger and less enchanted audi- 
velously conti lays ence, the French nation, looked with 
agony when, ced to ex horror on these doings. The poor “ Aus- 
ence in a muddy Y ell, ” epithet of contempt, was charged 
restricted to but one change of lin vith wanton extravagance—charges gross- 
ten days, and a threadbare black go ly exaggerated. For example, in the 
dropping to pieces damp illumination of the gardens and chateau in 
No complaint pass¢ royal lij elebration of a féte, she was accused of 
could one be wrung f1 that heroic b1 lestroying an entire forest for the necessary 
“You love fl Louis « fagots, when in reality but four hundred 
her; “I give juet of th sticks were used for an illumination lasting 
offering you Le Petit Ti n for any hours. The chambers of the chateau, 
own private use r the Triano1 interesting from their association, and 
right, belong to ) having always | retaining most of the original furnishings, 
the residence of the favorites of the |] ire far from suggesting an extravagance, 
of France.” The n, happy} vhich Marie really escaped in staying here. 


the gallantry of 
ous of escaping th 


On the oceasion of her last visit to the Little 
frianon the queen planted there a weep- 


life, passed her hay t days at the ] ng-willow tree, still standing in the park, 
of the Little Tria Here she sa | much visited by travelers. In sharp 
with her much ed children, { mtrast tothe happiness here was that 
portrait painted Madame | lreadful 6th of October, 1789, when the 
Here she might discard the burd urt, after the delusive joy caused by the 
royalty to chase b the gar nvocation of the States-General had been 
chat with the rus or, dt lispelled, and after the Bastille had fallen, 
in a simple muslin n stra is conducted to Paris by the mob of 
with ribbons, | the parl Parisian women, frenzied with hunger, 
Later, with her littl eo imate rmed with pikes, and heaping abuse upon 
Princesse de Lamballe, Mr le Poligna he queen. “Now we shall have bread,” 
and others, she loved to play at far hey cried, as they surged around her 
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IN THE PARK OF THE LITTLE TRIANON 


carriage, “for we have brought with us 
the baker’s wife.” 

Happiness was forever at an end in the 
life of this unhappy queen. Her tragic 
situations have always been the oppor- 
tunity of painters, and no greater contrast 
can be seen than the agreeable face, so 
full of charm, painted by Lebrun, and 
that other picture by Delaroche of the 
dethroned queen, never more queenly, than 
as she left the Tribunal after meeting her 
accusers. She returned to the prison of 
the Conciergerie, that place of lowest 
criminals, where she had endured appre- 
hension, insult, the death or removal of 
those she loved, poverty, ill-health, and 
filth; she was thin, weak, and worn; her 
hair had whitened, and one eye was prac- 
tically sightless. A plain black robe with 
a fichu, an expression pathetic, dignified, 
and noble—these gave her face the 
appearance of sixty vears of age, though 


she was but thirty-eight. This outraged 
mother, insulted queen, and most forlorn 
woman bore herself through all the dread 
and insults of her last hours on the morn- 
ing of October 16, 1793, like the daughter 
of her imperial mother. She sent mes- 
sages of kindness to her prison attend- 
ants, held back the tears when her hands 
were tied, was calm and superior to every 
insult. The instincts of breeding asserted 
themselves at the last moment, when in 
mounting the scaffold she chanced to 
tread on the foot of her executioner, and 
an apology at once rose to her lips. She 
seemed to pray, the plank dropped, the 
knife cut, and her streaming head was 
held up to the view of the still unsatiated 
Paris mob. Her execution took place in 
that same Place de la Concorde where, 
on the celebration of her nuptials had 
occurred the premature explosion of fire- 
works, killing hundreds of persons. 
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The French qu ad the devot the American army and was at the York- 
all who knew h her husband town surrender, aide-de-camp to Ro- 
and was true to her, the lovely Pri chambeau. His last years were passed in 
de Lamballe foll her throughout Sweden, in affluence, but deprived by 
misfortunes until he vn death by leath of all that might have made life 
cuillotine, out thi put cae pleasant. At the funeral services of 
to her queen; the women Prinee Christian, whose death he was sus- 
though closely wat unaged 1 pected of bringing about, he was dragged 
her little kindness She was ca from his carriage by an infuriated mob, 
too, of inspiring an almost religio ind brutally murdered in the. streets. 
life-long devoti in the ind of ( Probably the queen’s most dangerous 
Fersen, a high und stea nemy had been Mme. Roland, that am- 
friend who ad planned th bitious, middle-class democrat, who hated 
fated flight fi | { id B Marie Antoinette merely because she was 
army. Had it s Franc eautiful, rich, and the queen. In the 
have been attack { e by seve unous affair of the diamond necklace, 
the Muropean na reviously pli the episode of one of Dumas’ fascinating 
to this measu i I hces ( l vels, the queen Was accused of ordering’ 
vorable, but a str: rat tv tl wels to the value of three hundred and 
every arrange ee N fty thousand dollars at a time when her 
earried out his part of the pi untry needed ships. Cardinal Rohan, 
Louis imprudent exposed = h luped or else conspiring with the infa- 
delays occurred wa us Madame de Lamotte, was respon- 
trated by son ard accident ible for the seandal, though acquitted 
the royal family r Pa vy religious influence. The woman in the 
than ever the | ! the | use was flogged and branded. 

Fersen saw tl re at a sé Such were some of the complications 
visit to the Tuileri und afterwat n the life of this unhappy queen, victim 
up a correspol th the quee ‘f the times in which she was born rather 
Brussels, infor ra that than of her own faults. Says de ‘Toeque- 
pened in Eure eC] fine ville: “The Revolution will ever remain 
the Temple pris n darkness to those who do not look 

On October 19, 1793, Fersen not vond it. Without a clear view. of 
his diary the n: And ciety in the olden time—of its laws 
was willing to a the reseu ts faults, its prejudices, its suffering, 
queen for a su llion | its greatness—it is impossible to 
But death had her thre understand the conduct of the French 
before. To refut relat iring the sixty years which followed its 
his regard for th ersen sel A” 

APOSTLE SPOONS 
HERE a ets of | ade in the vear 1617, whereas the 
teen Apos Spo now Corpus spoons bear the hallmark — of 
is at ( Christi Co 1566-7, with the exception of the spoon 
Cambridg Ss presel which is supposed to represent St. Paul. 
a few vears { thi G his is fifty vears older (1515-6) than 
smiths’ Compa sol e others, and probably served as a 
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last year for $5,200 jut this set odel; the detail is rather more delicate 
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THE APOSTLE SPOONS 


and the nimbus is plain, all of the others 
being rayed. 

The fourth set, and by far the most 
valuable, has just been sold in London 
for the remarkable price of $24 500, being 
bid up from $2500. The purchaser is a 
dealer in antiquities. The spoons are 
dated 1536 and form the earliest com- 
plete set known. It comprises the rare 
“Master” spoon, and the following twelve 
apostles (reading from left to right), which 
may be readily identified by a reference 
to the various emblems by which they 
are distinguished: 

1. St. Thomas, with a spear. 
St. Matthias, with an axe or halberd. 
St. Bartholomew, with a butcher's 
knife. 
1. St. Jude, with a cross. 
5. St. Philip, with a long staff, with a 
cross in the T. 
6. St. Paul, with a sword. 
7. St. Peter, with a key. 
8. The Saviour, or “Master,” with an 
orb and eross, and hand raised 
in blessing. 


Gc lo 


9. St. James the Greater, with a_pil- 
erim’s staff. 

10. St. John, with a cup (the cup of 
sorrow), and hand raised in bless- 
ing. 

11. St. James the Less, with a fullers’ 
bat. 

12. St. Andrew or St. Simon Zelotes. 

13. St. Matthew, with a wallet. 

Although too small to be seen in the 
illustration, the nimbus is wanting on 
three of the spoons (St. Thomas, St. James 
the Greater, and St. Matthew), while one 
of the figures has lost its emblem, and thus 
raises some doubt as to which apostle it 
is intended to represent. But a compari- 
son between the position of the hands on 
this spoon and those of St. Andrew in the 
Swettenham set induces the belief that 
this apostle is portrayed. 

The length of each of the twelve spoons 
is 74 ins., the average weight being 1 oz. 
17 dwt.; the St. Paul spoon is slightly 
longer than the others, and weighs a lit- 
tle more. 

The spoons are all silver gilt. 
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A HOME-MADE HOME 


AN ATTRACTIVE 


sc S soon as we were sure 
plece OF land we 
Fuller says 
I drew the plat in a coup) 
evenings. Oh, no! Any one could 
done it. Yes, I suppose my previ 
experience helped me.” For this 
young woman who designed one of 
buildings of the Columbian Expositi 


‘my husband 





who was one of “Three Girls in a Flat 


and wrote an entertaining book 
their management ho read a paper 
architecture before one of the cone 
of the Paris Expositio1 

But, “pshaw,” she says, recklessly 
dorsing dangerous doctrine, “any wot 
could build a hous Besides, we |] 
been talking it over for a year. | 
every room clear in 1 y ml 1, and sam} 
of denim for the colori each picl 
out. Why, we had even thought al 
the garden and selected our winter | 
before the foundations were dug. A 
that, from January to May, whe 
moved in, I was at tl 





yace every 





and all day, leaving the city at te 
and getting back on the five-forty.”’ 
For a year the home-planners had 
their hearts on a sper lal corner of 
land whose absentee owner was indiffer¢ 
about selling. They built dream-h 
always in that same of oaks, 
the lake shows a wide band of dark 
between the trunks, like the classic b 
ground in a Puvis de Chavannes paintil 
They planned how they would respect 
trees; how they would make friend 
those earlier residents, thi od-birds 
the squirrels; how they uld cheris} 


} 


natural hedges of « 
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wanted,” Mr 


der and blackberry 
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hawthorn and sweetbrier; how they would 
ultivate the blue iris and the red lilies 
hat already grew in the dry course of a 
former rivulet. Their dream-house should 
; it should be gray and green like a 
lichened stone; it should have a large 
living-room, Dutch fashion; also alarge 
porch or veranda, American fashion, to 
be inclosed in glass in winter. 
(nd all their dreams have come true. 
From the highroad the house is not 
Even in the wooded lane 
where you walk sniffling the delicious 
fragrance of the wild grape it is not visible 
until you are almost upon it, where it 
nestles as much at home and as much part 
‘f the landscape as the squirrel’s mossy 
hollow or the robin’s nest lodged in the 
otch of the nearest tree. If you ask 
where Mrs. Fuller lives, you are answered 
Just off the road. The House in the 
Wood.” Every one called it the House 
the Wood until that has become its 
name. And a very good name, too. Is 
ot Queen Wilhelmina’s country house 
named “ Huys-ten-Bosch”? And is not 
his in what might be ealled the Dutch 
lonial style? Has it not a low-ceiled 
living-room of Flemish oak with decora- 
tions of Delft plates and tulips and a por- 
trait of her youthful majesty of Holland 
a prominent position? 
[t is a two-story structure of rough- 
ist gray plaster, with a green shingled 
of pierced by three dormer windows. 
\ll the windows are diamond-paned case- 
ents, furnished with overflowing flower- 
xes. Along the front runs a grassy 
race, its retaining walls edged with 
t A small fountain plays 


he low 


notice able. 





plants and vines. 
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at one end of tl terrace into a 


where all the fowls of the air delight 


bathe. Thor, — th red-headed 
pecker; Darby and Joan, the pair 
birds in possession of 
than twenty feet away; flickers, cat 


orioles, splash and ~ revel there 
Near the fountain stands a rustic 
always tempt Vly spread with SEOC( 
crumbs, which is freely patroni 
both birds and s rrels This tabl 
the way, was manufactured fron 
the trees that had be cut; the bi 
that make its su ts ere allo 
rise above ita i new 1 OS Wee 
them for the special aceommodat 
woodpeckers ant > ! the! small 
as preter to take r meals 
ing or hanging | l very tre 
deed, was utilize o form the 
arch over the Cntranc others have 
garden benches and yvnel nothi 
could be done with the sacrificed 1 
of the grove, it was sawed up for fire 
Irom the front oor ol entel 
large living ro e end ¢ Which 
two steps highet the rest, sel 
dining-room. ‘Th ther end opel 





a tll \ bird-hous 
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glass doors into a large porch, one of the 
pleasantest features of the house. This 
is sereened in summer and surrounded 
with glass in winter. It is heated by 
registers so that it adds an extra and very 
lesirable room. A large couch is built 
into one wall and ean serve asa comforta- 
ble bed. Above it, within easv_ reach, 
stretches a long rack, such as is used for 
hymn-books in church, but here displays 
he more frivolous covers of new maga- 
ines, and a few stray suniuer books. 
he eleetrie lights have been strung into 

number of gay paper Japanese lanterns 
hat hang from the ceiling, imparting the 
indeseribable summery and festive air 
which is their peculiar property. Alto- 
vether a charming room. One cannot 
wonder that a distinguished surgeon re- 
cently staving at the house begged to be 
put there rather than in the regular euest- 
chamber upstairs there with two wide 
Is virtually open to the woods and the 
birds’ matinal chorus in his ears. 

Dining-room, living-room, and porch 
ogether take the full leneth of the house 
fifty feet, and are twenty feet wide. The 
living-room walls are of green plaster, 
rough-east, like the exterior of the house. 
‘The man just stands in the center of the 
takes the plaster on his paddle, and 
throws it at the walls,” is the way the 
Ope ration is deseribed. 


] 
Val 


noor 


It was a faney of the owners’ to make 
his a Duteh room. It has a wide brick 
ireplace with settles; Queen Wilhelmina 
adorns the wall in the pretty lithograph 
with tulip background, and the tulip 
recurs in the pattern of the tapestry that 
covers window-seats and chairs, in_ the 
outline of the wooden settles, in colored 
plaster panels inserted in the walls over 
the casement windows, and in’ various 
ther places. 
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THE DINING-ROOM 


The dining-room end has built-in. side- 
ards and plate-racks, with blue and 
white china showing on the shelves. The 
lrawer-pulls and handles are in the form 
he lion, which was an emblem of thi 
Netherlands lone before Great Britain 
idopted it. There are curtains of thin 


~—— 
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THE PORCH ROOM 


cotton prints bearing highly colored 
effigies of remarkable palaces, gods, and 
beasts, which are also Dutch, or at least 
come from the Dutch colony of Java. 

A beam in the ceiling separates the 
dining-room from the living-room. Under 
it a wide green porti're can be drawn 
between the two rooms. And the rings 
the portif re runs on are those big green and 
white bracelets of imitation jade one sees 
on the brown wrists of Turkish and 
Algerian women. That is one of the 
home-builders’ ideas. Another one worth 
mentioning appears in the window-sills. 
They are unique. They are made of 
brown cement with rows of old Duteh 
plates sunk in it. The plates are gay 
with impossible red and blue nosegays 
that brighten the brown sills, and there 
hever was so satisfactory a place to set pots 
of hyacinths in winter, or in summer to 
place glasses of lemonade without any 


fear of the wet: rings they would leave 
on wood. 

Other ingenious ideas might be noted 
did space permit, from the transforming 
of a detested cherry folding-bed into a 
comfortable green-painted settle with a 
locker for books underneath, to the 
wrought-iron electric light fixture on the 
newel post, which was once a Venetian 
lantern. After all, clever as these devices 
are, the main fact of interest is that the 
entire house was designed, superintended, 
and decorated by one woman. And still 
she urges that “any one could do it.” 

“The whole thing is in knowing exactly 
what you want. I wanted a two-story 
house; | wanted a kitchen and back hall 
so arranged that meals could be served as 
easily on the porch as in the dining-room. 
I wanted plenty of closets. 1 wanted our 
own room and the small boy’s and two 
bath-rooms downstairs, with an entirely 
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separate suite and bath for guests upst chimney builder, and so on. He ean also 
They were not to be in sight or heari skimp on materials, making one nail in 
each other.” stead of three hold a shingle. He cer 

Any one will appreciate this d tainly would not use undiluted stain, the 
who has ever visited in a modest best stain obtainable, on the roof. That 
where the single bath-room had be¢ is what the amateur contractor did, and 
so steadily for the hosts’ dressing-1 found herself repaid in the appearance of 
that they could not dispense with it the color and its resistance to the weather. 
guests were continually dodgit | was my own architect and my own 
skirmishing for some sort of de contractor. The village carpenter and 
privacy. But this is an aside his sons built the house under my direc- 

Coe tions, and I ean tell you that the personal 
re Saeee ee See quaintance resulting was one of the 

“Then I didn’t want any boil pleasant parts of my home-making. They 
kitchen. It takes up space and heat were all native Americans, quick, intel- 
room, and as I was going to have a ligent men, much interested in the out- 
rate little heater anyhow (so that | come of my schemes. Oh, some of my 
have plenty of hot water all su schemes seemed visionary enough to 
when the cook uses the ¢ tove i then very now and then I came upon 
of the coal rang vhy, | tho rock-ribbed conservatism that objected 
might as well have in the cella Q departure from custom. For in- 
I have always been glad I did. It stance, the plasterer told me that such 
the cellar dry. Besides that, I ha heavy walls would contract and shrink. 
tain notions of my own that I wal (he house has stood a year, however, and 
see carried out exactly. Oh, notio there is not a erack in it. Counting 
the bird bath on the terrace, and | exterior and interior there are six coats 
my window-boxes an integral part of 1 f plaster to our wall, making it so thick 
wall. What, you didn’t notice that t is to be both warmer in winter and cooler 
were? Yes, my deat They are in summer than the ordinary frame house 
separate boxes standing on sills or bracl plastered inside.” 
or anything of the kind. They are | Che rough-cast plaster is made of Port- 
out of the same rough gray plaster a land cement and cinders, costing about 
rest of the house. They stay ther the same as plaster with a sand finish, but 
mer and winter. In summer they s more solid. Its roughness gives it a 
filled with vines and plants and in wi haded velvet effect that highly pleased 
they hold hardy little evergreens. 1 the designer’s esthetic eye. Also it took 
we have our flowers inside. You ha tain beautifully. It was, however, with 
idea how pretty they look against 1 itter protest that the plasterer consented 
bay-trees and arbor vite on the ot to use it for an interior wall. He was 
side of the glass. Besides all that, it erfectly sure it would ruin the house. He 
heaps of fun, buildi g a house. Besi leclared when the cement was set it would 
and besides and besides everything « impossible ever to make any change 
I wanted to save money on my | n it. It never could be papered, nor 
Those three bath-rooms, the extra hea uld it even be stained anew. (In which 
and some other heart’s desires wer itter point he was mistaken.) 
pensive, and I wanted to economize.” 

iis aie aneaen of the coomowah SPECIAL ECONOMIES 
the outset a saving of the usual architect But I shall not want to change it,” 
and contractor’s fee An architect protested the home-builder. For years she 
commission is ten per cent on any h¢ ad dreamed of mossy green walls to her 
costing under ten thousand dollar ving-room, and she knew she would 
contractor makes a profit off every kin never tire of them. That was her kind 


workman employed—plumber, paint f conservatism. 


-- 








THE DINING-ROOM 


A great cut in expense was effected by 
leaving out hard wood altogether. This 
builder believed that no country-house 
floor should be too fine for the muddy feet 
of her small boy or her big dog. So she 
employed soft wood, stained in the larger 
rooms and painted white in the bedrooms. 

She had the rare good luck of being able 
to buy her own plumbing fixtures direct 
from the manufacturers, her previous 
acquaintance with them standing her in 
good stead. ‘This cut the plumbing bills 
nearly in two. Her bath-rooms cost her 
$90 apiece, instead of $150, the usual 
amount. In this, however, few could 
follow her example. Moreover, in these 
days of trusts and unions it is difficult to 
find a competent plumber willing to put 
in the fixtures or to do the repairing after- 
wards. 

Living in an out-of-the-way nook like 
this she escaped the eagle eye of the walk- 
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ing delegate and employed men as they 
happened, without asking whether they 
belonged to unions or not. A certain big 
house down the road became involved in 
some labor dispute and work was stopped 
upon it for a year, and the owners of the 
smaller house trembled lest the same fate 
should befall them. For a time, before 
the windows and doors were in, they felt 
safer to have a watchman in the house, to 
prevent any dissatisfied persons from 
cutting the pipes or doing some other bit of 
malicious mischief. 

This builder had had some experience 
in seeing tiled bath-room floors torn up to 
reach frozen water-pipes. Besides, tiles 
are expensive. She substituted for them 
the best quality of inlaid linoleum in a 
blue-and-white tile pattern. This was laid 
before the moldings, so that when the car- 
penters set these in place all edges were 
hidden and no cracks left to harbor dirt or 






































AND AIN AT THE END OF THE TERRACE 


vermin. ‘The kitchen floor is of the together on the setting of those casement | 
The kitchen walls to a height of five windows, which do open in and are 
are of smooth hard cement, scored ins weather tight. They used heavy plate- 
brick-like oblongs, and given two coats of — glass, which costs more than ordinary glass, 
white paint. That, too, is cheaper than although the small diamond panes are far 
tiling. It is a first-rate wainscoting less costly than whole sash lights. The 
can easily be kept absolutely clean. plate-glass, however, is a good protection 
When it came to the windows there ! against the weather, and is so durable that 
many points to consider. The | in the end its expense probably comes out ? 
builder wanted casement windows even with ordinary glass. After a year of 
she wanted them to open inwards, so as a house which has counted among. its 
to avoid curtains blowing in the wi inhabitants a small boy, a large dog, and 
the necessity of taking out screens to | a changing set of servants, not one pane 
the windows, which are among the dra is broken. The window sills, which have 
backs to casement windows that hinge « been already deseribed, not only can defy 
ward. On the other hand, she was asst the wet, but are exceptionally attractive, ’ 
that casement windows opening iny cheap, and practical. As it was impossible h 
were seldom weather tight. to obtain inexpensive hardware of really 
“Well, then, first of all we won’t | good design, plain strap hinges were used 
anything near the windows that ca on all casements and cupboards. They 
hurt by the weather. And secondly are of black iron and can be bought any- ‘ 
will make them weather tight anyhi where for ten cents a pair. 
declared the amateur architect. Nowhere were bills so greatly abbre- 
She and her carpenter put their he viated as in the interior decoration. The 
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home-builder made all the calcimines and 
stains herself, and they were applied by 
one of the carpenter’s sons. There were 
obstacles in the way. She didn’t know 
that you had to cook calcimine like starch; 
nor how abominably glue acted; nor 
that you had to keep on mixing your 
colors and your calcimine, and trying 
daubs of them, and waiting for each daub 
to dry before you really knew what color 
you had. The most superb rich-looking 
shades in the bucket would often dry out 
to a sickly pallor. In the hall she wanted 
a pale orange (not a yellow), which would 
contrast with the green of the living- 
room. For her large bedroom she wanted 
a soft greenish blue, not that chilly lilac 
tint that calciminers give the unwary. 
With much mixing and experimenting she 
got what she wanted. She had planned 
from the first to have the rough walls of the 
living-room stained a soft green. The 
special art magazine to which she pinned 
her faith was eternally advising people to 
“stain their walls a dull blue,” or some- 
thing of the kind. But when this faithful 
reader was ready to obey no one could tell 
her how to make the stain. She inquired 
of many of the best decorators in the 
nearest city, but though all knew how to 
stain wood, none could tell her how to 
stain a plaster wall. 

In the end a clever young friend of more 
experience in building gave the key to the 
situation; it seems that stain is paint with 
the white lead left out. On this hint the 
amateur decorator went to work. She 
used turpentine and a very little oil with 
pure color, making many trials before 
the mixture reached the right degree of 
consistency. A lesser difficulty was the 
woodwork of the living-room, which was 
stained a highly satisfactory color with a 
mixture of Venetian red and Vandyke 
brown. The workmen freely predicted 
that it would never dry, as it contained 
no japan. It did dry, but it took fully 
a week of our customary rainy spring. 

For one bedroom she bought some old- 
fashioned English chintz in the basement 
of a department store. It was a soft 
cream color strewn with roses, and cost 
seven cents a yard. This was sewed on 





the machine at home and hung on the 
walls before the wood trim was put in the 
room, so that all edges were hidden by the 
moldings. The chintz was not fitted to 
the corners, but stretched across them. 
This was not only the easiest method but 
turned out the prettiest, with its rounded 
corners. The effect of the room is charm- 
ing, having draperies and portiéres of the 
same soft material, and all at a cost of less 
than ordinary paper. 

In the nursery the rough-cast plaster 
has been used without staining for a 
height of five feet around the room, and 
as the space above is covered with chintz 
the wall is impervious to ordinary wear. 
In fact, the children could play foot-ball in 
it without damaging the decorations. 

Many of these plans had to be carried 
out in the face of the workmen’s protests. 
The plumber could not be convinced of the 
necessity of putting the hot-water boiler 
in the basement or of connecting it with 
both furnace and heater. The chimney- 
builder “had never seen” a chimney with 
“steps” on each side, nor did he think 
it good taste to leave the hearth opening 
four feet wide. “Looks like you are 
going to smoke hams in it like they do in 
the old country,” said he. The carpenter 
made bookcases in the living-room five 
feet tall, instead of four feet, and grooved 
the china shelves twoinches from the inner 
edge instead of one. These things necessi- 
tated changes and required some patience. 

By the way, let no one be deceived with 
the theory that built-in furniture is cheap. 
Lumber is dear and good cabinet work 
costs in labor, yet to this home-maker’s 
taste window-seats, china-cupboards, set- 
tles, bookcases, and the like which are part 
of the room are infinitely more to be de- 
sired than those coming from Grand 
Rapids or elsewhere. 

“T should like,” says she, “to have all 
the furniture built in except the chairs and 
tables. I would have bedroom mirrors 
set in the walls or on the doors. And 
bureaus—why should \:e be limited to 
bureaus too short to lay our clothes out 
full length? I am sure I could design 
charming ones with latticed cupboards 
to build in the wall.” 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 








WEDNESDAY’S WORK 
HE average American =| 
keeper is not like that 
creature of whom her cook i 
to have remarked that 
a rale lady; she niver wance inte? 
kitchen in all the toime I lived wid |] 
Nor should she strive to reach thi 
of elegance, for the trustworthy 1 
usually welcome her mistress’s 
praise or practical suggestion, whil 
servant has often been taught to 1 
ways by tactful management o1 
tour of inspection. In families whi 
two maids are kept, it is usual fo1 
mistress to order the meals and pur 


stores for the household, though a 









trained cook should become suffi 
familiar with the tastes of the fai 
relieve her mistress of much care 
matter of réchauffées for luncheon a1 
planning of desserts. It is an exe 
plan to hang a small slate in the kit 
whereon the cook may write the ne 
articles ready to be copied on the mistr 
memorandum let when her mor 
visit to the kitchen is made Some wol 


prefer to have the cook attend ther 
their private desk, where a few minu 
consultation suffi 
menu, but unless the 
faithful and blessed with a comprehe 
memory, the mistress may wake t 
herself in the position of that j 
housekeeper who, after two or three yé 
of this kind of ho 
bethought herself of the long, long sti 
of roasts she had pul 
and of which she had never seen any 
mains, cold, hashed, or otherwise 


to arrange thi 


ces 


( ook is absolut 


] 1 
wsekeepdIng sudad 


( nase d in those yi 


MATERIALS AND 
Wednesday being the day when it 
usual to bake 1 and otherwis« 
the larder with cooked food, the misti 
should see to it that the needed materi 


METHOD 


are in the house the day before. Flour, 
sugar, butter, eggs, and yeast are sure to 
be needed, and as the baking should be 
done as far as possible in the early morn- 
ing, to utilize the first heat of the range, 
never annoy the cook and waste good fuel 
by delaying these purchases till Wednes- 
day morning. The bread should be 
started before breakfast in warm weather, 
and in cold, this is better than to set it 
the night before, for the yeast plant may 
sour unless the temperature of the dough 
is just right and if it is desired to have 
the baking done early, two yeast cakes 
may be used to hasten the work. In that 
ease be careful not to let the bread rise 
too long, as the fermentation is twice as 
rapid as with one cake. The cook is ex- 
pected to take charge of the washing of 
her kitchen dishes, those used in the 
dining-room being cared for by the 
housemaid. On Wednesday a good fire 
must be kept for the baking of bread, 
and a good manager will utilize this 
heat for preparing the dessert in the 
morning, steaming fruit or cooking in 
the casserole the braised meat, which, too 
little enjoyed in this country, is so highly 
appreciated by those who have lived 
abroad. A casserole is an earthen dish 
with tightly fitting cover. The meats are 
put into it with cold water, the appro- 
priate vegetable accompanies it, with 
seasoning, and the whole tightly covered, 
may safely remain all day, to appear at 
dinner, aromatic and delicious, a real 
triumph of the cuisine. German earthen- 
ware casseroles are, if sizable, quite ex- 
pensive, but large earthenware kettles 
with handles, may be bought for twenty- 
five cents, and another quarter expended 
on the tinman will secure a made-to-order 
tin cover with handle. If the oven space is 
needed for the bread, cakes, or cookies to be 
baked, a temporary sojourn on top of the 
stove will retain the heat of the casserole. 
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KITCHEN CLEANING 

On Wednesday the cook should attend 
with unfailing regularity to those out-of- 
the-way corners of the kitchen on which 
so much of domestic comfort and health 
depend. Before the ice-man appears the 
refrigerator should be thoroughly cleaned, 
the ice-chamber and all sides and shelves 
washed in a solution of warm soapsuds 
and soda, the drain-pipe cleared of refuse, 
and now and then flushed with a solution 
of hot copperas water in the proportion of 
a teaspoonful to a half-gallon of waiter. 
Next, the pantry shelves should be cleaned 
and covered with fresh paper as often as 
necessary. The bins where flour, sugar, 
spices, cereals, and varieties of meal are 
kept must be frequently overhauled, 
especially in warm weather, when there is 
danger of weavil. But if there are many 
such places to be cared for they may be 
regulated in rotation, a method which will 
forever prevent the task from being an 
overwhelming one. When the baking is 
finished the fire may be allowed to cool to 
facilitate the weekly cleaning of the stove. 
Ideally, this should be done early in the 
morning before the fire is started, but in 
real life it is difficult to find a cook willing 
to undertake this early task. Ashes 
should be removed daily from the pan 
underneath the fire-pot, but those fine 
ashes which accumulate over and around 
the oven and on the hot-water pipes, may 
be scraped away weekly with the iron 
rod provided by the store-dealer for the 
purpose. Always leave a very thin layer 
of ashes on the iron above the oven, or the 
top crust of bread and cakes will cook too 
quickly to allow the food to rise properly. 
For all food expected to rise in the oven, 
the heat should rise through the loaf from 
below. 

On Wednesdays the cook is expected 
to prepare all the meals, bake what is 
needed, clean shelves, drawers, stove, and 
all kitchen window-glass, scrub pantry and 
kitchen, as well as clean refrigerator and 
ice-room and the rear porch and steps. 


HOUSEMAID’S DUTIES 


_ After rendering temporary assistance 
in the kitchen on Mondays and Tuesdays, 
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the housemaid will return on Wednesday 
morning to her special department of 
work. The breakfast-table should be first 
prepared, though a preliminary dusting 
of the dining-room is desirable if the break- 
fast hour is not too early. After serving 
the meal and washing the dining-room 
dishes the maid should visit and care for 
the bedrooms. Make a tour of these 
rooms, and if the laws of the household 
permit it, as they invariably should if the 
family wishes to be in health, open windows 
at top and bottom to change the air, 
throwing back all bedding so as to expose 
every particle of the bed surface to the 
air, and if possible the sun. Remove the 
lower sheet and put it over a chair. While 
these rooms air, visit the bath-rooms and 
give them the daily attention required, 
for which directions are elsewhere given. 
Return to the bedrooms and make the 
beds, turning the mattresses at least twice 
a week and the mattress pads every morn- 
ing. Use the carpet-sweeper on all rugs, 
or if there are sensitive nerves about, a 
broom and dust-pan. Wita a _long- 
handled broom with soft bristles, brush 
the dust from all hard-wood floors not 
covered by the rugs, dust all ornaments 
with a silk or cheese-cloth duster, removing 
bureau scarfs and dusting all pieces of 
silver, boxes, and baskets, left on the top 
of bureaus and tables. Dust the book- 
shelves and window-sills. Needless to say 
that in the average sized family served 
by two maids, each individual should 
pick up his own clothing. Give the halls 
similar attention. 


DOWNSTAIRS WORK 


Descending the maid should brush the 
dust from the stairs with the short, soft 
brush, gathering all dust in the dust-pan. 
Air the parlors and dining-room. Use 
carpet-sweeper, broom and dusters as on 
the floor above, removing old or faded 
flowers, replacing chairs which have been 
moved about, straightening rugs, and if 
no man is kept, sweeping porches. The 
lamps should next be cared for, all those 
in use being carried to the kitchen, where 
a special place, if possible a zine-covered 
shelf, should be provided for the purpose. 
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Clean the chimneys, fill and wipe the 
font, and replace the lamps. This 
gram will fully occupy the morning. After 
serving luncheon and caring for the dishes 
the maid should clean all the silver in 1 
and if the amount of it is not exces 
the brasses should be cleaned the sai 
day. In cleaning brass andirons, 
cleansing polish may be carried to the fi 
place to avoid disturbing logs alrea 
laid for service. 

This will end the special tasks of the da} 
allowing time for the maid to rest 





BEAUTIFUL 


change her cotton gown of gingham or 
seersucker for the conventional black 
one worn for late afternoon and even- 
ing. She must attend the door, 
serve tea if required to do so, serve dinner, 
and after the dishes are washed, should pre- 
pare the beds for the night. In very large 
households the work of this day would 
have to be differently distributed. The 
brasses might be left till Thursday morn- 
ing. And the serving of tea should be 
omitted unless there is a grown daughter 
to attend to it. 


SAFE HARBOR 


By BENNETT EPSTEIN 


6 E must have a north lig! 
and an easel, and a 1 
called Jenkins, and per 


nent cocktails, and ci 
rettes, and say ‘ Hang it,’ and ‘By Joy 
and, when we want to be very wick 
‘Damn it!” 

“Rot,” exclaimed Denslow, from 
ladder; “we’re not short-story hero 
and these aren’t ‘bachelor quarters.’ ” 

“Well, if they’re not, I’d like to k 
why I’m hauling bookcases and layir 
rugs.” Bobby let an armful of bool 
slip to the floor, and tore off his collar. 

“You’re hauling bookcases and layil 
rugs, my friend,” said Denslow, coming 
down from his ladder and standing bac! 
to see how effectively his picture 
hung, “in order to provide a home 
two devils who have been knocking ab 
homelessly and separately in boardii 
houses, and who have finally got together 
and formed a combination.” 

Bobby was sitting on the floor, placir 
books upon the book-shelves. “Sa 
Den,” he broke out, “we've got to gi 
the place a name. Let’s call it Liberty 
Hall.” 

“Liberty nothing,” said Denslow, tu 
ging to pull the big writing-table from t 
center of the room to a spot between tl 


two windows; “ this isn’t going to be Liberty 
Hall. We’ve come together for comfort 
and homeliness, and not for revelry.” 

“Well, then, suppose we call it The 
Nest.” 

Denslow would not answer him, but 
continued his pushing and coaxing at the 
big table. 

“That's it, The Nest,” continued 
3obby. “ We'll cover.the walls in blue 
satin, and put lace curtains on the win- 
dows, and have a sweet, ladylike home.” 

“Confound you, Bobby, give me a lift.” 

“Don’t like that?” asked Bobby, com- 
ing over to help him. “ Well, let me see. 
Ah, I have it. We'll call the place Safe 
Harbor. Poetical and appropriate. It’s 
to harbor you from the wiles and tempta- 
tions of this wicked city, you know. 
Safe Harbor it is.” 

As yet the apartments did not suggest 
3obby’s name for them. The walls were 
bare, except for Denslow’s picture, and 
except for the big table placed between 
the two library windows, the bookcases 
on the adjacent wall, and the couch oppo- 
site, all the furniture for Safe Harbor 
lay in a promiscuous pile in the center of 
the adjoining dining-room. But Bobby 
had stayed home from his architect’s 
office, and Denslow had taken a day off 
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from the Evening Recorder in order to 
transform the six bare rooms on the third 
floor of a large apartment building into a 
home for two solitary young men. 

If Bobby had been solitary it had been 
from choice. His people were not living 
in the city, it is true, but to the young 
man of good income, good looks, good 
wits, and good clothes a dozen houses 
were open. This opulence of welcome 
Bobby had never mentioned to Denslow; 
it seemed like arrogance to do so. For 
Denslow was, in truth, a lonely fellow. 
The six years that he had been in the city 
he had spent in wandering from one 
boarding-house to another, with no friends 
and few acquaintances. He would never 
have known Bobby if Bobby had not sat 
upon his hat one night at the theater. 
Bobby’s characteristically good-natured 
proposal to have a drink had opened the 
course of a strong friendship between him 
and the older man. The first material 
results of this friendship were the apart- 
ments which the two men were now 
working to bring to a livable condition. 

Even though Bobby was the architect, 
the difficulty had been in finding apart- 
ments to suit Denslow. “There must be 
a great big library, a dining-room opening 
from it, and a kitchen on one side, and 
two bedrooms with a bath-room between 
and a servant’s room in back, on the 
other,” he decided. He was unwearied 
in his search; and when finally he found 
a third-floor apartment in which the 
library was not so large as he wished, 
nor the dining-room so light, he said it 
would do. Then there was the question 
of furniture. Bobby had fancied an 
apartment furnished in the fashion of the 
illustrated household magazines, with 
elaborately simple imitations of colonial 
chairs and a profusion of black-framed 
pictures upon the walls. But Denslow 
bought furniture according to his own 
taste. “No imitation colonial stuff for 
me,” he had said; “the furniture’s got to 
be the real thing, and the pictures are 
going to be few, and good ones.’”’ Even 
Bobby, with his comfortable income and 
reckless money-habits, opened his eyes at 
Denslow’s expenditures. Denslow, who 





was usually very prudent with his money, 
went into the purchasing of furnishings 
extravagantly. He even went so far as 
to buy embroidered sheets and silk cover- 
lets for his beds. “These things don’t 
mean so much to you as they do to me,” 
he explained, when Bobby laughed at 
him. “You’ve been used to soft feels, 
and I haven’t.” 

The men worked all day at the furnish- 
ing of their home, and by eight o’clock, 
declared their work finished. When they 
returned from their dinner at a nearby 
restaurant, Denslow, who was always 
neat in his appearance, put on his soft 
house-jacket and slippers, lit the low- 
hanging library chandelier, and pulled 
his big, leather chair to the gas-log fire. 
Bobby threw off his clothes, wound his 
bathrobe around him, and flung himself 
upon the couch. Outside, a keen, whis- 
tling wind and a driving rain had set in. 

“The Lord’s got up the proper stage- 
setting for our first night in Safe Harbor, 
hasn’t he?” said Bobby, rolling over upon 
his stomach. “I’m tired.” 

Denslow had lit his pipe, and was look- 
ing into the fire. His stolid face, with 
the close-cut brown mustache, looked like 
the face of a man who had just had a good 
dinner. “It’s nice and safe in Safe Har- 
bor,” he said at last, with enjoyment. 
“That wasn’t a bad name of yours.” 

“Bad! with the howling wind without, 
and the log-fire within? Well, I should 
say not.” 

“This is the first real home I’ve known 
in a long time,” said Denslow, slowly and 
ruminatingly. “My father was a pretty 
bad sort, you know; he used to row all 
the time, and mother took it and cried. 
Not exactly the ideal environment for a 
boy of fourteen, was it? Then he embez- 
zled a lot of other people’s money, and 
mother died soon afterward, and I just 
drifted about, doing all sorts of jobs, 
until I was sixteen. Then I went to New 
York and knocked about some more. 
Sometimes—well, it wasn’t always so 
comfortable as it is in Safe Harbor, 
Bobby. I was in Paris for a while, you 
know, and in London’ and Liverpool— 
and—oh, I’ve been in lots of places. It 
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was a long time before | knew enoug! 
write “The Slums of Foreign Cit 
which you have read, Bobby. L’ ve 
the brutal, vicious side of life, a1 
seen the tragic side of vice. I’ve 
been hungry, and I’ve been awfully 
ly. So you can’t blame me for 
Safe Harbor.” 

Bobby had let his chin fall upor 
hands, and had been staring into th 
but now he jumped up and cried 
can’t be serious the first night in § 
Harbor. Where’s the beer?” 

He brought bottles of beer and 
He gave one glass to Denslow, and fi 
the other for himself. “Here’s to S 
Harbor!’ he eried, drinking dow 
beer. 

“To Safe Harbor,” said Den 
touching the glass to his lips. He s 
down and stretched out his arms 
going to my little bed and its soft f 
he said. ‘“ You can riot the nicht th 
by yourself.”’ 


€ 


l 
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As a sentiment, Safe Harbor wa 
ready perfect, but, practically, there v 
some flaws. The principal one of tl 
was the lack of a servant, and th 
culty in finding one. With a sense 
literary fitness, they had decided to |} 
@ man servant, and with this requi 
ment, they advertised in the newspa] 
and visited employment agencies. 

“T guess those creatures live only; 
story-books,” said Denslow, on the e' 
ing after another dispiriting day of hunt 


ing. “What we want is a nice, mother! 
woman.” 


“ Motherly peanuts!” cried Bobby fr 
his couch. “We'll get one of those pret 
dainty maids one reads about.” 

“No, sir,” said Denslow, decid 
“no giddy young thing for me A 
dle-aged, sensible woman.” 

They argued the question the eveni 
through, and even after they were in b 
Bobby called out two 
for his side. The next day Dens! 
arbitrated the dispute by hiring a 
young colored girl; he pointed out tl 





or three argumert 
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the fact that her name was Daphne bal- 
anced the decision in Bobby’s favor. 

Daphne proved to be very competent, 
so competent, indeed, that a few days 
after her arrival Bobby announced over 
the dinner-table, “ We must have a house- 
warming, Den.” 

“Well,” said Denslow, carving the 
roast, “let’s have Morton and Carroll up 
to dinner, give them something to drink, 
and have a game afterwards.” 

“No, sir,’ said Bobby; “we’re going 
to have a house-warming with ladies.” 

Denslow laid down his fork. “See 
here, Bobby, we’re not going to start 
that way. I’m no angel, and you know 
it, but this isn’t to be Liberty Hall, we 
decided.” 

3obby laughed. “I don’t mean that. 
I’m going to have some nice, sweet 
girls.” 

“Why, you don’t know any, you fool.” 

“Oh, yes, I do. And we’re going to 
have a dinner party.” 

“Look here, Bob; let’s enjoy the place 
alone a while. That wasn’t in the con- 
tract. 

“We've had three weeks to enjoy it 
alone in, and we’ve stayed home every 
night to do it. Now, I’ve got some very 
good friends that would like to see the 
joint.”’ 


“You never told me about them,” said 
Denslow. 
“Well, you’ll meet them soon. I want 


you to know them. There’s Bess Lord 
and her cousin, Cecelia Alwin, and then 
we'll have Bess’s mother to do the heavy 
dowager.”’ 

“Where'd you get to know them? 
What are they like?” asked Denslow. 

“Oh, they’re fun. Bess is just home 
from college, and goes in for Ibsen mati- 
nées, art exhibitions, and_ sociology 
lectures. Cecelia—where’s that damn 
Daphne? Here, Daphne, I want some 
more coffee.” 

When Daphne had brought his coffee, 
he continued. “Cecelia has survived all 
that. I particularly want you to meet 
her. Cecelia and I are good friends.” 

They had risen from the dinner-table, 
und taken their customary places in the 
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library, Bobby on the couch, and Denslow 
in the big chair before the fire. 

“Now, let’s decide what to do,” said 
Bobby, when he was settled. 

“T’d rather not have them,” said Dens- 
low, looking into the fire. “I'd rather stay 
quiet for a while longer.” 

“Bosh! we’re not two old maids. We 
can’t bury ourselves here.’ 

“No, I suppose not,” said Denslow, 
slowly. He demurred no longer. 

The delivering of the invitation caused 
Bobby to go tothe Lord’s the next even- 
ing, and Denslow to spend his first 
evening alone in Safe Harbor. He read for 
an hour, and then let his book fall to the 
floor. After he had stared into the fire 
for half an hour longer, he rose and wan- 
dered through the silent rooms, straight- 
ening a picture here, picking up a news- 
paper there. When he had traversed the 
rooms several times, he stood at the wide 
library door, dug his hands into his pock- 
ets, and looked over the rooms with 
satisfaction. He was interrupted by the 
scratching of Bobby’s key in the lock. 

Although it had been agreed that 
Denslow was to lave sole charge of the 
domestic details of the establishment, on 
the occasion of the dinner-party Bobby 
usurped his place. He decided that 
Daphne needed a waitress to help her; he 
arranged the menu; he bought the flowers. 
Denslow looked on, frowning,.and sav- 
agely commenting. When Bobby _in- 
sisted on his buying a dress suit, he 
openly rebelled. 

“T’ve decided that we are going to do 
this up in style,” declared Bobby, coolly. 
‘Besides, you'll have lots of other chances 
to wear the clothes. You can wear them 
at my wedding.” 

On the evening when the guests were 
expected, while Denslow was putting on 
the dress suit and audibly swearing, 
Bobby, already dressed, was trying to 
find an effective arrangement for the 
flowers. 

“Confound you, Den, hurry up!’ he 
called out. “They’ll be coming soon.”’ 

“For God’s sake, Bob, shut up,” Dens- 
low called back, savagely. “If you 
worry me any more about this dinner, [’ll 


chuck the whole thing. I didn’t want 
any company. I wanted to be alone, I 
told you.” 

Bobby did not hear the last words, for 
he had run downstairs to help Miss Alwin, 
Miss Lord, and Mrs. Lord from their car- 
riage. When he returned with them, 
Denslow was standing in a stiff, expectant 
posture by the door. 

After the introductions, Miss Lord, a 
pretty little girl with black hair coming 
down over one of her eyes, flitted throngh 
the rooms, exclaiming in a breezy way, 
“How perfectly delightful! Oh, what a 
stunning room! What a clever idea! 
See, mother, how sweet!” She was fol- 
lowed at a more ponderous pace by her 
mother, who fingered everything, and 
kept up a continual refrain, “Jsn’t this 
nice! Isn’t this pretty.” 

For some minutes after the two other 
ladies were inspecting the rooms under 
Bobby’s guidance, Denslow and Cecelia 
Alwin stood by the library, conversing. 
She was older than Bess Lord, and taller. 
There was in her aspect dignity and 
breeding, and poise, rather than pretti- 
ness. Her brown hair with its bronze 
strands, her clear, slate-gray eyes, and the 
soft lines of her white gown gave warmth 
and color to the rather cold outlines of 
her face and figure. She put both her 
hands into Denslow’s, and said, “I am 
glad to know Bobby’s Den.” 

“You are a very good friend of 
Bobby’s?” said Denslow, questioningly. 

“Bobby and I don’t agree about any- 
thing, but we can quarrel together splen- 
didly.” 

The new waitress announced dinner. 
At the dinner-table Mrs. Lord’s ques- 
tions, Bess’s exclamations, and Bobby’s 
light rejoinders lasted throughout the 
meal. Cecelia and Denslow spoke very 
little. When dinner was finished, Bobby, 
with badly concealed purposiveness, bore 
off Mrs. Lord and Bess, leaving Cecelia 
and Denslow toying with their spoons 
over the ruins of the dinner. “ Bobby’s 
such a boy, isn’t he,” said Cecelia, when 
they were quite alone. 

Denslow smiled. 

“He’s just the sort of companion that 
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a man like you would care for,” she « 
tinued. 

“We’re not very much alike, are 
Bobby’s lively and I’m slow, dead slov 
If it weren’t for Bobby, this would 
The Hermitage, or some such place, 
stead of Safe Harbor.” 

“TI don’t understand Safe Harbo 
said Cecelia. “It doesn’t express 
young men living together in a li 
street, in a big city, especially when 
of the men is Bobby.” 

“The name was one of Bobby’s jok 
and somehow we’ve kept it. It mea 
good deal to me, Miss Alwin, an 
Bobby’s part of it.” 

Cecelia picked up a rose from the cent 
of the table and played with it. “Do; 
like Bobby so very much?” she asked. 

“I—I—I don’t want to be set 
tional, Miss Alwin, but—well, I like hin 

They were interrupted by Bobby 
“You two people have been togetl 
long enough,” he cried. “Mrs. Lord a1 
Bess are in your room, Den, and they 
want you to show them your things.” 

Bobby took the chair which Denslov 
had left, and looked across at Cecel 
who was still playing with her ro 
“Well, Sis, how do you like our hor 
How do you like Denny?” 

Cecelia laid aside her rose. “TI 
house is too neat, Bobby. It does 
look like man’s quarters.” 

“That’s Denny’s doings. He won’t |! 
me drop a newspaper on the floor 
He got up from his chair, and leaned ov 
Cecelia’s. “Sis, let’s furnish another 
house. Show me how you'd like to hav 
my house furnished.” 

Cecelia had also risen “Oh, Aunt Ali 
and I will come over any morning a1 
disorder your things, if you want us t 

“Come now, Sis, I didn’t mean tha 
and you know it. You know what 
want. Won’t you give it to me?” 

Cecelia laid her hand upon his shoulder 
“Hush, Bobby, not yet,” she said. “W 
mustn’t be selfish.” 


III 
After the dinner-party, Bobby was ou 
more and more evenings, sometimes fo1 
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dinner. Once even he took Denslow to 
dine at the Lord’s, and once to Cecelia’s. 
But, usually, Denslow took a solitary 
meal at Safe Harbor, and more and more 
often he spent the evening alone with his 
book. This gradual change in the man- 
ner of life at Safe Harbor was unnoticed 
by Bobby and unmentioned by Denslow. 
When they were together, they swore at 
each other as much as formerly. As was 
their habit they seldom spoke about 
themselves or their relation to each other, 
until one evening when Bobby chanced 
to be at home. 

He flung himself upon the couch, as 
usual, and as usual Denslow sat by the 
fire with his pipe and book. Denslow 
read and Bobby stared for some time, 
until Bobby broke out, “Say, Den, why 
don’t you marry?” 

“Are you crazy? I’m _ comfortable, 
thank you,” answered Denslow. 

“Yes, I know,” said Bobby, slowly; 
“but suppose—suppose this should break 
up?” 

Denslow closed his book. “Why? 
What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing. I’m only speculating.” 

‘““What’s in the wind? Tell me.” 

“Why, nothing, absolutely nothing. 
Only I’ve been wondering why you dis- 
like women so.” 

“T don’t dislike women.” 

“But you won’t know any. You’ve 
had chances to.” 

“T’m not very 
women, Bob.” 

“Oh, come off. Don’t work the bash- 
ful, unaccustomed-to-women gag on me. 
You’re no saint, Den, I know.” 

Denslow took his pipe from his mouth. 
“No, Bob, I’m no saint. But I feel un- 
comfortable with women. I’m not afraid 
of them; I pity them.” 

Bobby opened his eyes wide. “Why?” 

“Oh, I’m a sentimental old fool, Bob, 
and I see too much the sad side of every- 
thing. I’ve seen women of all kinds, 
and I’ve known some of the lowest kind 
well. I couldn’t take my pleasures with 
them, Bob, because I always pitied them. 
Women get the worst of it all along the 
line, I think. They’re to be pitied if 


comfortable with 
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they marry, and they’re to be pitied if 
they don’t marry. They’re to be pitied 
if they’re good, and, Lord, Bob, they’re 
to be pitied if they’re bad. The whole 
world is a pretty pitiable place, and I’m 
glad to be here in Safe Harbor, and stay 
here.” 

Bobby sat up on the couch. “ You’re 
wrong, Den, dead wrong. The world has 
showed its worst side to you, but it’s a 
pretty decent place, and I want to be 
right in it. And all women aren’t un- 
happy. Look at—well, Cecelia Alwin. 
She’s a well-poised, well-rounded, jolly 
woman. She’s happy—and any man 
would be happy with her.” 

Denslow got up from his chair and 
walked over to Bobby. “What is it, 
Bob; tell me? You’re going to marry 
her?” 

“Yes, Den, I am,” said Bobby, jump- 
ing up from his couch, and taking Dens- 
low’s hands in his. 

Denslow shook the two hands he held. 
“Good luck, old boy, good luck. I can’t 
say all that I want to say.” 

When he was in his chair by the fire 
again, he turned to. Bobby with the 
question, “When is it to be? Have you 
decided?” 

“Pretty soon, I guess, Den. I haven’t 
wanted to tell you.” 

“ Why? ” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You appeared to 
like this place so well.’ 

“T knew it wouldn’t last. You're 
right, though, I have liked it.” 

“Why don’t you keep it up? Get Car- 


, 


A Mammota Watcu.—A mammoth watch 
will be one of the features of the coming St. Louis 
World’s Fair in 1904. It will have a polished 
metal case, and will be large enough to allow 
people to walk inside it and inspect the ma- 
chinery. Its diameter is to be 75 feet and 
height 40 feet, with neat stairways running all 
about. The balance-wheel will weigh a ton, 
and the hair-spring will be 300 feet in length, 
and made of 10 sprung steel bands, 2 inches 
thick, bound together. The watch will be 
wound by steam regularly at a certain hour 
during the day. 


roll or Morton to stay with you. They’d 
do it, and you like them.” 

“No, Bob, I shouldn’t care to have 
Carroll or Morton. Carroll’s too serious, 
too much like me, and Morton’s too much 
of a sport. No, Daphne and I will keep 
house alone.” 

“But it’ll be lonely for you, frightfully 
lonely.” 

Denslow closed his eyes for a moment, 
and clinched his teeth. “Yes, Bob, it 
will be lonely, after having you here,” he 
admitted. “But it won’t be so very 
frightful. I'll see you, and you'll both 
come over here, once in a while. I’ve 
been lonely before, and not nearly so 
comfortable.” 

“Chuck it, Den, and come live with 
us,” said Bob, crossing over to him. 

“Nonsense, Bob, and you know it. 
Safe Harbor’s Safe Harbor anyway, and 
I’m going to stay there.” 

“Don’t make it too safe, Den. Don’t 
shut yourself away from everything. 
You’re missing something out of life!” 

“T’ve had too much of what they call 
life, Bob; I need to diet myself for a long 
time. Life hasn’t been very good to me, 
and I don’t owe it very much. Besides, 
I haven’t worn out the warmth and soft 
feels of Safe Harbor yet; it’ll take a long 
time to do that. But, I’ll miss you, Bob. 
We've had a good month together, haven’t 
we?” he asked, smiling. 

Bob flung an arm about his neck. 
“Denny—old man,” he said, without 
smiling. 

THE END. 


Frog Skins ror Booksinpinc.—According 
to a Calcutta contemporary, a new and lucra- 
tive industry has sprung up, offering a wide 
scope for Indian capital. It appears that there 
is a great demand from a new quarter for frogs, 
which India could supply by the million. They 
are used in bookbinding, for it has been found 
that the frog’s skin makes a very fine, soft 
leather, and in dyeing it will take the most 
delicate shades. eas it is inlaid in the calf 
or crushed levant of sumptuous book-covers, 
and it makes a very striking and beautiful 
decoration. 
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NARCISSI FOR SEPTEMBI 
PLANTING 

HE home garden which has 

good supply of the various 

of the narcissus lacks a chi 

ment of garden beauty 
those early spring weeks when flowe1 
more prized than at any other time 
a lack so easy to supply that I hope 
of the garden-lovers who may read 
pages will let September 
planting a few bulbs at least of se 
varieties. Some of the very best sort 
be bought at twenty-five cents a 
and even cheaper by the hundred, so tl 
start may be made with very littl 
Any part of the garden where th¢ 
fairly rich and well drained will do to ¢ 
them in. There should be no mat 
directly in contact with the bulbs, tl 
a top-dressing may well be given after 
planting. The bulbs should be set so 1 
the tops are four to six inches belov 
soil surface, and four to six inches a] 
according to size. A winte1 
leaves or manure is an advantag 
pecially for the paper-white varieties 


4 


pass wit 





coverll! 


These narcissi get a large part of t 
root growth in autumn. Conseque! 
it is of first importance that the 


planted early so as to have as long a s¢ 
of growth as possible before winter 
soon in September as the bulbs cai 
obtained is the time to plant them 

[ would suggest the following sel 
of varieties for a start to one who has 
grown any before. They have done 
in my Gardendale grounds 

Double Von Sion 

Single Von Sion 

Trumpet Major 

Empress. 

Henry Irving 

Incomparable Stella 

Barrii conspicuus 

Poeticus ornatus 
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Campernelle Jonquil, Rugulosus. 

Paper-white grandiflora. 

3ut any other list out of the two hun- 
dred varieties would doubtless give good 


results. 


SPINACH 

Few garden crops give so much return 
for so little labor as spinach. And the 
product of a well cared for home garden 
is so different from that bought in the 
market that the family will enjoy it very 
much more. Yet spinach is compara- 
tively little grown for home use. 

Spinach is eminently an autumn and a 
spring crop. Seed sown late in August 
will yield a harvest the same season; that 
sown in September will be ready early the 
following spring; and that sown in earliest 
spring will be ready in May. It needs a 
rich soil that it may grow rapidly and 
give a luxuriant, succulent mass of leaves 
and stems. Well-rotted barn-yard manure 
or fertilizers rich in nitrogen promote the 
desired growth. The rows need not be 
over a foot apart, and seed may be sown 
rather thickly. Any bit of the garden 
that is idle for a few weeks may well be 
devoted to this crop. 

I have found Victoria the best variety 
for home use. It grows quickly and 
yields abundantly. For the crop that is 
to winter over, the prickly or winter 
spinach is better at the north, because it 
is more hardy. The winter crop should 
be protected by a light covering of strawy 
rubbish of some sort, and should; be_on 
well-drained ground. 

Many people are prejudiced against 
spinach because of the grit they so often 
find in it when cooked. This may be 
avoided in using the product of the home 
garden by putting it as soon as cut in a 
pail or tub of water and letting it stand 
over night. The particles of sand will 
soak out and drop to the bottom, leaving 
the clean crisp leaves to delight the cook. 
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If your garden has not yielded spinach 
heretofore, buy a pound of seed for thirty- 
five or forty cents and plant part of it as 
there is opportunity. 


SCHOOL GARDENS 


O modern movement promises 

N so much for the home garden 

of the future as that which to-day 

is fostering the real gardens in 

the public schools. As a people we 

Americans do not begin to get the ad- 

vantages of the garden by the house that 

we should, and there is no way more cer- 

tain to develop this lack than through the 
school garden. 

The first American book upon this sub- 
ject has recently been published by 
Doubleday, Page and Company. It is 
entitled, “How to Make School Gardens,” 
and was written by Mr. H. D. Hemenway, 
director of the Hartford School of Horti- 
culture. It is an excellent little manuel 
for teachers and pupils, giving precise 
directions for the various details of the 
work. 


GARDENDALE NOTES 


HEN I came into possession of 
the acre and a half of ground 
which I have christened Gar- 


dendale it was full of quack- 
grass, or “scooch-grass,’’ as most New 
Englanders call it. To get rid of this has 
been the principal task since, as it is likely 
to be in the case of any neglected garden 
which one wishes to reclaim. 
* * * 

In my experience there is just one way 
to get rid of quack-grass, and that is to 
dig it out and cart it off. In asandy loam 
it is easier to get it all out than in a clay 
soil, but it can be done in either. I use 
chiefly a common potato digger, which 
pulls out the stems without breaking them 
much. A hoe simply makes matters 
worse, for it cuts the plant in pieces, and 
one piece, according to a legend in my 
neighborhood, is “enough to seed an 
acre,”’ 

* * * 

A wise old gardener said the other day 

that the only way to get rid of “scooch- 


grass” is to dig it out, pile it on a rock to 
dry, then soak it in kerosene and burn it. 
“But,” he added, “you must be very 
careful where you put the ashes.” 

* * * 


Notwithstanding drought and frost fol- 
lowed by excessive rainfall, strawberries 
gave a fair yield of excellent fruit this 
season. The home-grown product is so 
much more satisfactory than that bought, 
as well as so much less expensive, that it 
is a pity every family with a garden plot 
should not have a strawberry patch. Once 
started you can raise your own plants 
each year to make a new bed, and then 
have a constant succession of thrifty 
strawberry plants year after year. 

* * * 


Each year I set aside a location for a 
new strawberry plantation, and fill it in 
as time permits and weather favors. 
Where you simply transfer the plants from 
one place to another in your own garden, 
it is a much simpler matter than having 
them come from a distance. When the 
weather is too wet for most gardening 
operations is just the time to enlarge the 
new strawberry plantation. 

* * * 


This has been the worst season for 
cabbage and onion maggots I have ever 
known. Whole crops were ruined, 
through-out southern New England at 
least. I think the reason for the extraor- 
dinary attack was this: These pests appear 
to breed normally in wild mustard, which 
is abundant everywhere as a weed, and 
generally starts in early spring. This 
year April and early May were so dry that 
practically none of the mustard came up. 
Consequently the flies which lay eggs that 
produce the maggots were driven to de- 
positing on whatever cultivated crops 
they could find. 

* * * 


The practical suggestion from this ex- 
perience is that wild mustard is a valuable 
“trap-crop” for these flies, and that it is 
advisable for the gardener to let it grow 
until it has drawn the flies to deposit their 
eggs; then to destroy it and by so doing 
kill the larvee present. 
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The various sorts of 
yielded a fine display of blossoms 


season, notwithstanding the extraordinar 
It is strange that 
greater variety of these are not more gen 


drought of the spring. 


erally grown. 
+ * * 


The aphis or green-fly has been anoth« 


troublesome pest this season. Newly 
apple-trees were especially attacked, t 
insects covering the green shoots, 
preventing their growth. I found a 
ple remedy to be to dip the twigs in 
solution of Rose-leaf Insecticide, or of B 


German Iri 


ker’s Tree Soap, the solution being held in 


a large dipper. The dozen or more t 


minal twigs on a newly set tree are easil 


dipped in, and the treatment is n 
likely to be effective than spraying 
second dipping, a week after the first 
desirable. 


THE BOOK OF BULBS 
EW gardens have nearly as n 
flowering bulbs in them a 
desirable. A few tulips or hy 
cinths or lilies commonly are 
that are in evidence. Yet, in Mr 
Arnott’s recent ‘Book of Bulbs,” 
the excellent series of ‘‘Handbooks 
Practical Gardening,” 
dred kinds of bulbous plants are listed 


the use of English gardeners. While not al 
of these are adapted to our American con 
ditions, the American amateur will fin 
this little volume of great value as a guid 
to the possibilities in the way of bulbou 


plants. 
The spring flowering bulbs have 
special attraction for the gardener, | 


cause they come at a season when blossor 


are so highly valued. 
creased when we learn from Mr. Arnott t 


advantage which the plant derives from 
“Tt is easy to ur 


such early blossoms. 
derstand,” he writes, “how great an 


vantage it may be to a plant in whic! 
essential to racia 


cross-fertilization is 
vigor, to open its flowers before the gr 
army of floral rivals expose their bait 


the gaze of flying insects whose visits a1 
For a like reason, it is advan- 


desired. 
tageous to certain flowers to appear | 


ad 


| 


al] 


_— 


more than a hun- 


The interest is in 


a 


bes 
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in autumn after the summer flowers have 
withered and the competition for insect 
visitors has abated. These also have 
woody stems or bulbous or tuberous 
rhizomes or roots, in which are stored 
reserves of starch, sugar, and other foods 
formed in the season of sunlight. Fibrous- 
rooted plants, on the other hand, for the 
most part flower between the months of 
April and September, when the daily 
hours of sunlight are many.” 

Mr. Arnott’s discussion of the structural 
character of bulbs is also enlightening. 
“We commonly speak,” he- writes, “of 
the bulbs of crocusses, as of tulips or of 
onions, but morphologically there is a dis- 
tinction, although functionally there is 
little or none. If we examine a tulip 
bulb, we find that it is mainly composed 
of thick, succulent scales, which closely 
overlap one another, in the center being 
a flattish axis continuous with the roots 
below, and with the leaf and flower-bear- 
ing stalk above. This axis is part of the 
tulip’s stem, the fleshy scales being mor- 
phologically but modified leaves whose 
basal portions have become swollen with 
stores of nutriment. After the tulip has 
flowered, it sets to work to manufacture 
fresh supplies of food material which is 
sent down the stem and there accumulated 
in a new bulb, formed by the develop- 
ment of a bud contained among the scales 
of the old and now withered bulb of the 
previous year. These stores will, in the 
following season, enable the tulip to cut 
a pretty figure before it or other plant has 
had time or opportunity for preparing 
fresh supplies by the aid of the spring- 
time sun alone. 

“The so-called bulb of the crocus has a 
somewlrat different structure. The crocus 
‘bulb’ does not, like that of the tulip, con- 
sist of overlapping scales, but of a more or 
less homogeneous mass inclosed in a stiff 
membrane, within which may sometimes 
be seen two or three smaller membranes 
of similar structure. From the lower part 
of the ‘bulb’ issue roots, and from its 
summit proceed the leaf-bearing and 
flower-bearing shoots. The crocus ‘bulb’ 
is not strictly what botanists call a bulb, 
but is a corm, the expansion being com- 
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posed of the swollen base of the stem, and 
not, as with true bulbs, of the leaves—the 
latter having degenerated into mere 
membranous sheaths, which have no 
function beyond serving as protective en- 
velopes for the food store and living 
nucleus within.” 

(“The Book of Bulbs.” By S. Arnott, 
New York. John Lane, $1.00] 


THE SPLENDID PEONIES 


F all the flowers that lend their 
() beauty to the border garden 

none is more satisfactory than 

the peony. A great many splen- 
did varieties of this old-time favorite are 
now available, so that one can choose 
one’s colors and follow one’s preference 
as to double or single blossoms. It is not 
strange that there has been of late a 
decided quickening of interest in this 
plant, as is shown by the recent successful 
meeting of the American Peony Society, 
and the greatly increased demand for 
plants and cut flowers. 

The peony plantation is like the aspara- 
gus bed, in that it requires a few years to 
get into its best productive condition, but 
thereafter it continues to produce in- 
definitely. The other day I saw a peony 
plant which had been blooming for at 
least forty years, and is yet thriving and 
beautiful. On this account it is desirable 
to be sure of the location of the peony 
plantation before you go ahead. The best 
location is in the hardy border, preferably 
where they will be shaded part of the day. 
For in partial shade the foliage is finer and 
the flowers larger, more beautiful, and 
more lasting than in open sunshine. The 
soil should be rich, and the holes in which 
the plants are put partially filled with 
rich compost, for the peony is a robust 
grower and requires much plant food for 
its best development. In setting the 
plants place them deep enough to cover 
the crowns with about two inches of the 
surface soil. 

There are hundreds of varieties of her- 
baceous peonies now available on the 
grounds of the leading nurserymen. Ac- 
cording to Mr. C. Betscher of the American 


Peony Society the following are twelve of 
the best varieties: 
WHITE PEONIES 

1. Festiva maxima.—White; carmine 
in center. — 

2. La Tulipe.—Blush white; tulip-like 
markings. 

3. Mt. Blane.—Snow white guards, 
clear, lemon-yellow center, finishing 
creamy white. 

4. Whitleyii—White; large and sweet. 

PINK PEONIES 

5. Jenny Lind.—Best pink. 

6. Floral Treasure.—Fragrant, clear 
pink. 

7. Humei.—Clear soft pink; late 
bloomer. 

8. Madame Geissler.—Rose-pink, im- 
mense flowers. 

9. Dorchester.—Flesh-pink. 

RED AND PURPLE PEONIES 

10. Officinalis rubra. — Crimson-red ; 
old red “piny.” 

11. Francis Ortegal.—Brilliant Crim- 
son. 

12. Grandiflora rubra. — Blood-red; 
enormous flowers. 

An interesting variety on account of its 
remarkable foliage is Peonia tennifolia, 
the leaves being finely cut into linear seg- 
ments, and the flowers being held upright 
by the erect stems. 

Peonies should be planted in the fall. 
Now is the time to prepare the bed and 
order the plants. If you can only afford 
one plant, why not start with that? You 
will be sure to add more in the years to 
come. 


THE GARDEN CALENDAR 


O the real gardener September is 

one of the most delightful months 

of the year. The garden is full of 

beauty, the result of his former 

labor, and it is a planting-time for future 

results. The weather is delightful for out- 

door work, and the frequent rains keep the 
soil in good condition. 

* * * 

September is a good time to transplant 
strawberries. The weather is likely to be 
favorable, and even at the north the plants 
will have several weeks of growth before 
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winter sets in. And the garde: 
lively to be less busy than he is 
spring. 

* * * 

Clean up the crops as fast as the 
harvested. A large proportion 
fungous diseases and insects are dev: 
upon the plants left after the c1 
picked. of the ] 





Burn as many 
as you can. 

Be sure to 
sweet-corn that are 
soon as you see them, If these 
drop to the soil to infest next yea 
you may soon be unable to rais¢ 
crop of this delicious product 


pick off and burn the 
attacked by 


SE 





BEAUTIFUL 


The only way to keep down the black 
beetles on asters is to pick them off daily. 
They are sometimes very troublesome. 

* * * 


Now is the time to plan your next sea- 
garden. So far as possible rotate 
your crops even in a limited area. Study 
how to keep the soil up to its best capacity 
and how to utilize every square foot of 


space. 


son’s 


* * * 


If your currant bushes are not too near 
together you can use the space between 
for daffodils. They will add a bit of de- 
lightful color in April and will not inter- 
fere with the currants at all. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE TABLE 


REVIEW 


A 
By CHAI 


The curious housewife, interested in 
ways of cookery 
research, histori 
dote in the I: 





volume entitled “ Tl 
ures of the Tal ’** an attractively | 
well-printed book, illustrated with 
reprints of old engra gs imusing, qu 
rare. Its author, Mr. George H. Ell 
whose stories of his house and garden, 1 
tions on gout, countryside idylls, a1 
writings, have predisposed the inter 
reading public in hi 
entertaining writ 
has here given us a 
novice, as for the post-graduate in matt 
tronomic. Even the good man of the | 
find it by no mean ll reading, th 
more or less literary, often in the humorou 
of Lamb, its information of general 
and its anecdote spi For dinner-gi 
volume contains n 
on the esthetic side, and while f 
are given, and those usually suggestive 
than exact, the volume is such a 
to the professional cook and caterer wh« 
beyond the mere surf of his subject 

The author considers that good cooki1 
to-day, while not carried to the point of ir 
ual excellence that it reached-a hundred 
ago in France, is much more widely pr 
among all classes of people and in all land 

*Doubleday, Page & ( 











favor as one of tl 
yn such discursive 


work, not so muci 
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it that time. His own taste in such matters, 
is well as the sources from which he draws his 
store of culinary lore, is very catholic. The 
reader follows the history of cookery from its 
palmy days in Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
through Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and 
England, pausing to note the menu of the 
Israelites with curious interest. Nearly all 
races have cultivated the onion and cucumber, 
though most of the strange old dishes, com- 
pounded, for example, of pounded fragrant rose- 
leaves, the brains of birds and pigs, yolks of 
eggs, oil, pepper, pickle juice, and wine in one 
ragout, are less likely to appeal to modern taste. 
From Italy the palm of culinary skill passed to 
France, which still retains it, though some au- 
thorities believe that French cookery is in its 
decadence. Cooking underwent a renaissance 
no less marked, and probably no less valuable to 
1ankind, than that of literature. The history 
of customs, manners, inns, and advertisements 
connection with the subject receives its 
share of pleasant discourse, including in passing, 
many a witty tale of men, both intellectually 
and spiritually famous, on their purely fleshly 
side. 

Our English ancestors were far behind the 
French in all the delicate combinations of cook- 
ery, managing these affairs in earlier days with 
gluttonous prodigality, anything but esthetic. 
They have, however, contributed their full 
share to the nomenclature of cooking, one of 
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the quaintest origins being attributed to Charles 
II., who, dining upon a particularly delectable 
loin of beef, exclaimed that it deserved knight- 
hood, and at once dubbed it Sir-loin. It is 
pleasant to read of the taste in cooking of the 
elder Dumas, not only supervising, but preparing 
his much-sought dinners, with the same energy 
and skill which gave to his romances such vigor. 
His famous “ Dictionary of Cooking,” the last 
work of his pen, is pronounced one of the best 
cook-books ever written, and not too technical 
for ordinary use. Its very dedication is a tri- 
umph, with its marvelous tale of the Viscount de 
Vieil-Castel, a famous French epicure, who, in 
pursuance of a wager, managed to consume, un- 
aided, at a single sitting, food to the value of 
548 francs. 

Various opinions, both of praise and contempt, 
are presented in a chapter on pork, the cooks’ 
confrere, and the author believes that without 
this unattractive animal cooking would be no 
art. When one considers that to the burrowing 
instinct of the pig we owe the discovery of truf- 
fles, it is easy to agree with him. The chapter 
on esculents is both meditative and practical, 
containing a brief bibliography of sources of 
more detailed information about the cultiva- 
tion and selection of these succulents. An in- 
teresting chapter, fragrant of the moorlands, is 
concerned with the hunting, hanging, and prep- 
aration of game of all kinds, another dis- 
courses of sweets, and still another is redolent 
of sauces, in which the author confidently ex- 
pects more originality of invention than in 
other departments of the science. Many sug- 
gestive and practicable recipes are included in 
this chapter, where the author, everywhere elo- 
quent of culinary virtues in woman, quotes thus 
from Balzac, in support of his views, “ Marriage 
must necessarily combat a monster who de- 
vours everything—daily routine”; and adds for 
himself, “The wise woman will have many side- 
lights in her composition; and in the kitchen her 
sauces will have many shadings. ” 

The discussion of salads is seasoned with ex- 
cellent advice concerning various useful herbs, 


and the appropriate dressing both for herb and 
green-meat salads. Sydney Smith’s famous 
rhymed recipe for salad is quoted but to refute 
its authority, an eloquent tribute to the adage 
that one man’s meat is anothér man’s poison. 
Mr. Ellwanger urges that at least a suspicion of 
onion is indispensable to a successful salad, and 
that tabasco sauce and tarragon vinegar should 
be sparingly employed, if at all, since they are 
unpalatable to many an epicure. With his 
advice on the mixing of salads is mingled much 
information about various confusing terms on 
French bills of fare, and he sums up all in citing 
the witty Spanish recipe demanding a spend- 
thrift for oil, a miser for vinegar, a counselor for 
salt, and a madman for mixing. 

The Roman clergy, whose occasional lapses 
from asceticism have been beneficial to gas- 
tronomy, have invented many a famous wine 
and liqueur, to say nothing of their salads, fish 
dishes, and certain omelets; one, in particular, 
being a great favorite with Madame Récamier, 
who got the recipe from her curé while seeking 
his advice on less temporal matters. While 
doing full justice to distinctly American viands, 
like turkey, terrapin, and shad, the author has 
pronounced views on the mistakes of our cuisine. 
We have few good inns for travelers, few skilled 
women cooks, we use too little wine, and that of 
inferior quality. He disapproves of serving 
salad as a separate course with cheese, recom- 
mending that it. accompany the game or the 
fowl, and he deplores our growing custom of 
postponing the dinner-hour, chiefly on the score 
of health, with which he thinks it interferes. To 
this might be added the fact that it complicates 
the question of service, often lengthening the 
hours of serving-people till ten and eleven 
o’clock at night. In conclusion, he states that 
the perfect cook-book has yet to be compiled, 
and the enumeration of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the work occupies no less than four 
pages of his already large volume. This satis- 
factory book is completed by a very full list of 
reliable cook-books printed in English and 
French. 


SOME HISTORIC JEWELS 


HE sale of the late Lady Henry Gordon- 
Lennox’s wonderful pearls and diamond 
crown at Christie’s isonly one instance of 

the perverted proverb, “ Women may come and 
women may go, but jewels remain forever.” 
All the réally famous jewels, of the past three 
hundred years at least, are easily to be ac- 
counted for, and history relates where many 
others even older are now. The celebrated 
parure of pearls which belonged’ to Mary of 
Scots, Catherine Medici of France, and Eliza- 
beth of England are all in safe keeping. Some 
of Mary of Scotland’s rings are still being worn, 
and two of good Queen Bess’s watches are 


traceable. The Duchess of Buccleuch has some 
wonderful historical jewels, and it was her 
bracelet, containing a miniature of Queen Vic- 
toria, set in diamonds, and given by her late 
Majesty, which was lost and (and found!) in 
such a romantic way at the Coronation. Lady 
Londonderry is famous for her magnificent 
diamond and pearl ‘crown. It was she who 
introduced the “fender” tiara, which takes 
the form of a broad, flat band of closely 
set brilliants. Queen Alexandra herself set 
the fashion of the “dog-collar” of precious 
stones—a form of necklace her Majesty invari- 
ably affects. 














OLD PEWTER AND ITS MARKS 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


O many collectors, the marks on 

old English pewter are a sealed 

book. A few oft-occurring devices, 

such as the rose, the crown, and 
the lion, need little explanation, but the 
host of private stamps—the individual 
imprints of the makers—are baffling in the 
extreme. 

Of these private stamps, or touch 
marks as they were called, no adequate 
key has been compiled. Volumes have 
been written about old silver, but pew- 
ter has had few historians. 

The silversmith and the pewterer did 
not belong to the same class. One was 
an artist, the other a craftsman. The 
pewterer practiced a trade; the silver- 
smith ranked with the painter and the 


sculptor. The work of the smith was 
numbered, dated, signed, stamped with 
the head of the reigning sovereign, and 
marked with the arms of the city 


These imprints were duly recorded and 
carefully preserved. To-day these various 
devices may be deciphered by any one 
who cares to study the complicat 
tables of date letters, initials, sovereign 
heads, and city arms. 

The work of the pewterer was seldom 
numbered and rarely dated. Three stamps 
were invariably used—a license mar! 
a guild mark, and a private mark 
of which were registered on pewter 
tablets or touch plates. Few of these 
tablets have survived the vicissitudes 
time, and for this reason some of the 
stamps rival Chinese puzzles. Many 
the touch plates were discarded as new 
craftsmen entered the field, others wer 
melted down for the sake of the pewter 

The great London fire destroyed the 
effects of the London Guild, or Company 
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of Pewterers, and among valuable records, 
their earliest touch plates were lost. 
English pewter antedating the fire is 
very scarce, and American collectors 
need not be disturbed at the lack of 
information regarding the marks on the 
few pieces extant. These rare speci- 
mens are in English museums, and are 
more valuable than contemporary articles 
of silver. 

The London company was the largest 
of its day, and was patterned on the 
Paris guild, which had been in existence 
for several centuries. Among English 
pewterers, those of London ranked first 
and those of York second. Scotch metal- 
workers, in some respects, surpassed their 
English brethren, and the guild of Edin- 
burgh was almost as famous as the great 
London company. 

The rules and regulations of these 
three guilds—London, York, and Edin- 
burgh—were much alike, and were very 
binding. All pewter vessels, whether for 
secular or religious usage, were weighed 
and assayed. Two grades of the metal 
were permitted—fine and common; the 
latter containing not more than one-fifth of 
lead. Each piece wasstamped with alicense 
mark, which showed that it was of 
standard weight and quality, a guild 
mark which indicated the city, and a 
private mark which identified the maker. 
An inspector was appointed by the 
crown to confiscate all pieces that failed 
to conform to the rules of the guild. 

The history of these pewter companies 
is extremely interesting, and closely allied 
to that of the other great industrial 
guilds of England and Scotland. 

The rose with a crown is the oldest 
English stamp. It was the original li- 
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cense mark granted by the king, and 
during the sixteenth century was seen 
on all pewter articles. Later it was 
adopted by the London company as its 
(listinctive mark. Some of the continen- 
tal guilds used the rose as a license 
stamp, notably those of Belgium and 
Denmark. The rose found on Belgian 
pewter contains a small shield with a 
lion rampant. The English mark is un- 
mistakable, resembling what is now 
termed the Tudor rose. In Scotland the 
thistle was combined with the crown, and 
this fact makes Scotch pewter easy of 
identification. 

Mr. Ingleby Wood, the English con- 
noisseur, has compiled a list of English, 
Scotch, and continental marks which will 
be found of great assistance to collectors 


on both sides of the water. As many of 
these are private stamps, his research 
along this line represents the work of 
years. His notes are given below in his 
own words: 

“The Edinburg company had, from 
time to time, different stamps; the first, 
about 1600, being a figure like a St. 
Andrew’s cross, with initials on either 
side; the second simply a castle; the third 
a variation of the castle, with the ad- 
dition of initials and dates. This stamp 
runs from 1610-1764 and onwards, vary- 
ing slightly in character. A thistle with 
the word ‘Edinburg’ underneath is another 
form; also a large thistle with the con- 
traction ‘Ed.’ underneath. 

Amongst the Glasgow stamps are the 
city arms: A tree with a fish holding a 
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ring in its mouth, with or without i “Francis Lea, three stamps, all bearing 
tials, all in a small shield.” a pomegranate, the first a medium-sized 
The English touch marks are as folloy oval with stiff leaf or feather manteling 
“Samuel Jackson, a lamp and flag wit on either side; above appears the name 
the letters ‘S. J. on either side, all withi ‘Tra. Lea’ The two other marks are 
a beaded circle of the size of a thre very small; the one cireular, with the 
penny piece. pomegranate in the center and ‘FP. L.’ 
“Robert Lucas, a blazing star, with t1 on cither side; the other smaller still, with 
letters ‘R. L.’ on either side, all withir the same device and initials. Each of 
beaded oval. these smaller stamps has a beaded rim. 
“Thomas Dickenson, a griffin’s hea “Thomas Stone, a erowned portcullis 
couped on a wreath, and with a eroy With the letters ‘T. S.’ on either side, all 
above, and the letters “T. D.,’ all witl Within a beaded circle about the size of 
a beaded circle the size of a thre pent a sixpence.” 
piece. Of foreign guild marks, four are given: 
“Laurence Dyer, a shield with = sti “Bruges, a erowned gothie ‘B.’ 
feathers manteling and charged with thre “Antwerp, an ant. 
anchors placed two and one, all in a plait “(thent, a figure of St. Michael set in a 
oval, above which are two labels, one over small cirele, the maker’s name running ' 
the other, bearing the words ‘Londo around the top of a circle. 
and ‘L. Dyer.’ “Brussels, an angel flying, the maker’s 
“Ralph Marsh, a bird and ‘R. M.’ in name being placed as at Ghent.”’ 
beaded circle less than a_ threepenn Some of these marks are found on the 
piece. rarer specimens in American collections, 
“Nicholas Kelk, a hand grasping a rose and Mr. Wood’s notes may be of service in 


and the initials ‘N. K.’ helping to place the city and the makers. 
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The most common stamp seen in this 
country is the rose, and this imprint. is 
often clear-cut while the remaining marks 
are nearly obliterated. A strong glass 
will usually reveal enough of the guild 
mark to determine the city, which is 
as far as some collectors care to fathom. 
Many lovers of pewter care little about 
the marks. Others wish to bring the 
same micro- 
scopie study 
to their old 
pewter that 
colleetors of 
silver do to 
their Queen 
Anne teapots 
and George 
Ill. punch- 
bowls. Others 
still, and these 
are the doubt- 
ing Thomases 
among collee- 
tors, look with 
suspicion up- 
on a fine array 
of marks. Be- 
ing burdened 
with too much 
knowledge, 
they have be- 
come very 
cautious. They 
know the 
tricks and 
manners of 
the trade— 
the modern 
trade alas !— 
and that often the shining pewter basin 
or tankard, beautifully stamped with 
marks, can boast of no honorable lineage. 
The new basin or tankard does not 
always shine; sometimes it is dull and 
bent, and carries an air of respectability 
that deceives all but the very knowing. 

lor a long time pewter-lovers were 
happy in the delusion that their favorite 
metal could not be reproduced in the old 
forms. They cheerfully admitted that 
collectors of brass and copper could be 
deceived. Were there not men in New 
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York who fashioned half the “old” 
Russian pieces in the Ghetto? But pew- 
ter—old pewter—was very different. 
There was bogus colonial furniture, and 
there might be bogus blue china—but 
not bogus pewter! 

It is painful to chronicle, but unfor- 
tunately true, that there is a great deal 
of sham pewter for sale. And new pew- 
ter is much 
more difficult 
to detect than 
new copper 
and brass. 
The latter 
metals are 
usually spun. 
To hammer 
out the pieces 
by hand after 
the manner of 
the Russian 
peasant would 
make them 
too expensive 
for the Ghetto. 
As spun me- 
tals in no wise 
resemble those 
that are ham- 
mered, the 
would-be pur- 
chaser need 
not be puzzled 
long by the 
wares set forth 
for his ap- 
proval. There 
is also the 
soldering, 
which is not ancient of days, if one 
wishes to continue the subject. 

But new pewter is made precisely like 
the old, and is so clever a representation 
that it has justly aroused the wrath of 
collectors. Is nothing safe from the hand 
of the imitator? Must plain, honest, ple- 
beian pewter, marks and all, fall under 
the ban? There is one consolation to 
the enthusiast, and that is. that old pew- 
ter has never been sufficiently popular 
to make the new pewter industry very 
lucrative. As a_ well-known collector 
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once said, ‘Pewter caviar 1 
general.” 

Porringers ha veel nore ext 
reproduced than any othe pewter art 
Doubtless for the reason that thei 
tractive shape appeals to many 
who are not ardent admirers 
metal. When you buy porringers 
you have grown gray in the pursuit 
pewter, it is well to take some one 
you who has mastered all the deg 
Dark with guile, but not age, are the 
old porringers, and dented with 
sear; and if you not know, y: 
buy them joyfully, hang them 
their pretty handles, and be much 
—until the initiated one comes al 
The enthusiastic llector will 


daunted by a tew experiences like 
He will count them <¢ 
stones along the pewter path 


ecessa;ry 


The word “plebeian’’ was used a 
paragraphs ago. This was a libel. O 
upon a time, the men who worked i 
ter produced designs that equaled tl 
the silversmiths The beakers, flas 
tankards, lovine-« and porringe! 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
whether of silver or pewter, wer 
tiful specimens nanaicralit Few 
amples of sixteenth-century pewte1 
in existence: those of the sevente¢ 
century are extremely rare K 
teenth-century pieces and _ thoss 
early nineteenth f the major po! 
of private collections, both in this « 


and abroad. 
A priceless En llection is 
here in part. ‘To those skeptical p 
who never see anythi to : 
pewter, this pict ire may be a revel 
Here are flagon lrink 
vaddies, sugar-boxes, cream-jugs, 
ladles and tea-pots. Here are candl 
as graceful as any 





that are not surpassed by anything 
silver. Some ot the arti les have 
historical associatio1 The tea-se1 
belonged to Sir Walter Scott; Charles 
once drank a toast from one of 


of all are 
communlon-ctups 


beakers. Most inte 
church pieces—the 
the alms-bowls. 


resting 








Sheffield plate; t 
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The subject of church pewter opens 
a pleasant field and a comparatively new 
one to the American collector. Scotch 
pewterers excelled in the making of eccle- 
siastical vessels, and many of these have 
been preserved in the publie and private 
collections of England and Scotland. 
Some of the old communion services are 
still in use in rural Scotland, where old 
customs have never given place to new 


ones. The names of some of these 
kirk pieces are strangely unfamiliar. 
The laver and the patn were two 
characteristic pieces. The laver con- 


tained the water that was used at bap- 
tisms; the paten was a deep plate that 
held the communion bread. ‘The laver 
was similar in design to a flagon, and 
Was sometimes engraved with the date. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Wood, the 
old service of Stonehaven Church, Scot- 
land, is shown. It consists of a flagon, 
) communion-cups, two baptismal 
bowls, a paten and an alms-plate. With 
the exception of a laver the set is com- 
plete. Stonehyve, the old name for Stone- 
haven, is engraved upon the cups. Mr. 


tw 


Wood attributes the service to the 
early part of the seventeenth century. 
\side from the characteristic chureh 
pieces there were several secular arti- 
cles that were peculiarly Seotch. The 
quaich and the tappit-hen were two. 


The quaich was a drinking-cup, and 
the tappit-hen a tankard of angular and 
canny aspect. Three tappit-hens of vary- 
ing sizes constituted a set. These Scotch 
fowls are now very rare, and one confers 
listinction on an entire collection. 

Not common in America are any of 
these Seotch pieces—religious or other- 
wise. There are beautiful old English 


1 


they are not the property of individuals. 
In King’s Chapel, Boston, is still pre- 


served the pewter altar set of colonial 
days, and a similar service is among the 
valued relics of the old North Church. 
In a few New England towns the old pew- 
ter communion-cups are in use, but like 
sounding-boards and long sermons, they 
belong to another day. In a quiet village 
among the Berkshire Hills, two high com- 
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munion-cups are used every Sunday. But 
they hold prim bouquets of flowers cut 
from a dear old-time garden. Few visi- 
tors to the little church realize the signifi- 
cance of these simple vases or that their 
age is more than a hundred years. 

New England villages are full of interest 
to the pewter-lover. Nearly every farm- 
house contains at least a platter or a tea- 


pot. Porringers, too, are apt to lurk on 
high cupboard shelves, and sometimes 
more unusual 


pieces, such as 
bowls, and 
pitchers. When 
these old metal 
dishes have 
been carefully 
kept they are 
treasures trove. 
Many years of 
polishing have 
lent a luster 
that is beauti- 
ful beyond de- 
scription. Few 
farm-house 
pieces have re- 


ceived this 
ideal treat- THREE TAPPIT HENS 
ment. If they 


have, they do not change hands for a 
consideration in silver. Most of the pew- 
ter that one gathers up in New England 
pilgrimages is leaden with neglect. The 
cleaning of these dishes forms the dark 
chapter of pewter-collecting, upon which 


even the enthusiastic do not care to 
dwell. Buffing is a sad compromise, since 


it gives a polish utterly foreign to the 
metal. Buffed copper and brass grow 
mellow in a few months, but buffed pew- 
ter never loses its cold glitter. And one 
glittering tea-pot will spoil a whole shelf 
of soft, gray beauties. 

The usual pewter pieces picked up in 
New England are not marked. Presum- 
ably they are of American origin. In 
this country there were no guilds to im- 
pose a rigid system of marking. Colonial 
pewterers stamped their wares as they 
pleased, if they stamped them at. all. 
Occasionally old plates and basins are 
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found having an imprint of an eagle; 
others bear a crude flag. These were, 
perhaps, made for special occasions or 
had some significance which cannot now 
be detected. Old advertisements show 
that the pewterer’s craft was an exten- 
sive one in this country. While a good 
deal of fine pewter was imported, quan- 
tities of the commoner pieces were made 
in the colonies. After the War of the 
Revolution, the home industry became 
exceedinly lu- 
crative and re- 
mained so until 
English crock- 
ery superseded 
pewter as a 
table-ware. 
Metal tea- 
sets were used 
longaftermetal 
plates and plat- 
ters were dis- 
sarded, and 
where silver 
was too expen- 
sive, pewter 
continued to 
find favor. 
Pewter tea-sets 
were made in 
this country until Britannia and _ plated 
ware forced the older metal into oblivion. 
The usual tea-pots that meet the pew- 
ter-collector at every hand are of this late 
period. Colonial pieces, it is needless to 
say, are rare and very valuable. When 
these latter-day specimens are good in 
design they are decided additions to a 
collection. Pewter not lend _ itself 
to ornament, and consequently these 
tea-pots have the merit of simplicity. 
Reed and Barton made many tea- 
services and their name usually accom- 
panies an excellent design. In an old 
New England farm-house was once dis- 


does 


covered a complete tea-set bearing the 
Reed and Barton stamp. Beneath the 
stamp was imprinted “1780.” The 


set was charming in every way, and 
always had had gentle usage. The en- 
thusiast into whose hands it fell was duly 
grateful, and considered the find worthy 
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of the attention of the late Arthur Tru 
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Photographs of the pieces and also of 


marks were sent t 


His opinion was requested as to the valu 
of the set. The date settled the questiol 


» the great 


colle 


of age, but the value was perplexing 
letter of inquiry was dispatched and 


owner of the service waited impatient 


forthe reply. She 
be used in this ins 
the interest that 
arouse. The letter 
served, It is value 
autograph. The w 
the set was quite 


feminine g¢ 


tancee—could imagii 
rv wo 
received is still 
d now for Mr. Tru 


her discove 


onder n 


riter admitted 


neat, a bet 


ter des 


than the average, but he was sorry to a 
the alc 
“1780,” he could only say that at 


it had little value 


time Reed and Ba 
young. Without d 
Was posted to New 
the still existing firn 
The reply was bric 


As for 


rtoh were 


elay a second lett 


Very, 


] 


York. This tim 


1 of Reed and Barto 


f. Messrs. 


Ree d 


Barton were gratified that a tea-set be 


pl 
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ing the time-honored name of their house 
was in so perfect a state of preservation as 
the photographs indicated. They re- 
eretted their inability to place a value 
on the pieces, but they could perhaps ren- 
der a service by deciding beyond question 
the date of the manufacture. By the aid of 
the stock number, “1780,” they were able 
to determine the exact age of the set, 
which was fifty-five years. They were 
pleased to state that it was one of their 
earliest productions. 

How the commercialism of that ex- 
pression, “stock number,” grated on the 


_ car of the pewter enthusiast. The Reed 


and Barton tea-service is now sixty-five 
years old and the owner is_ wiser. 
The real interest of pewter-colleeting 
lies in the fact that knowledge, like good 
specimens, can be acquired only by de- 
grees. ‘There is a fascination in the study 
and quest of this gray metal that is known 
only to those who have mastered the de- 
grees by many and varying experiences. 





Famous Moatrep H« 


IUSES The 


moat whi 


so often surrounded halls and castles in the 


days is now generally dry and filled up, but 
Per 


some remarkable specimens still remain 


haps the finest example of a moated house 
Helmingham Hall, the seat of Lord Tollemacl 
in Suffolk,about eight miles from Ipswicl 


The drawbridge still remains, and 








it has beer 
raised every night for more than three hundr 
years, the ancient precaution being observ: 


————— 


1 


even though the need for it has long passed by. 
The moat which surrounds Leeds Castle, near 
Maidstone, is so wide that it may almost be 
called a lake. The ancient Episcopal palace at 
Wells is surrounded by walls which inclose 
nearly seven acres of ground, and by a moat 
Which is supplied with water from St. Andrew’s 
Well. A venerable bridge spans the moat, 
giving access through a tower-gateway to the 
outer court. 
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THE WHIPPLE HOUSE 


-BEFORE RESTORATION 








T is not within the province of this 
article to discuss the history of this 
house, its ownership during the two 
centuries and a half of its existence; 

its name, whether it should be Whipple 
or Saltonstall; but rather to present to 
the readers of THe House Brautirun 
a comprehensive idea of how an old house 
which had fallen into a sad state of 
dilapidation has been restored to_ its 
original state and made an object of 
dignity and attractiveness. 

Like many other old houses of New 
Kngland the Whipple house once occu- 
pied a site of prominence and _ respect, 
and it was not until the early ’30’s of the 
last century that it underwent a radical 
change, when the intervention and prox- 
imity of the railroad proved too much 
for its venerable occupants, and from 
this date until its purchase by the Ipswich 
Historical Society the names of those 
who occupied it are legion. 

The change of occupants decreed a 
change of character to the whole house. 
It was then the vandalism began. The 
great oak beams were hewn and hacked 
and chipped. Laths were nailed up on 
the oak floor joists, and these in turn were 
plastered over. The great rooms were 
subdivided until the tenements were 
formed, and the class of tenants secured 
was never the best. The desolation gradu- 
ally became complete. Where once was 
the abode: of sturdy, venerable men—men 
once occupying prominent positions in 


church and state before they turned to 
these bleak shores; men whose very 
names and deeds are interwoven in our 
colonial history—we found a mere shel- 
ter-place—the home alike of fowl and 
man and beast. 

Fortunately though the great beams 
had been cased in, and the floor joists 
concealed. ‘The great fireplaces had been 
bricked up, and were resting safely for 
the day of their awakening, for they 
were safe from harm’s way; and when 
the restoration did begin, skilled hands 





knew where to draw the line between 
the first or old construction and the 
frightful complications which formed 


those subsequently made. 

The Whipple house is the best type of 
arly New England architecture extant. 

When the old fireboards were taken 
down and the fireplaces carefully ex- 
amined, it was soon determined they 
were not the original fireplaces, but were 
subsequent smaller ones built within the 
great originals. When these smaller fire- 
places were taken out the original openings 
loomed up like entrances to great caves, 
and certainly it was then the work grew 
interesting, and the ardor of the men en- 
gaged upon it increased to such extent 
that they no longer were urged to work, 
but were themselves anxious to penetrate 
every nook and crannie beneath its roof. 

After all the timbers and materials 
foreign to the first constructions were 
removed the work of restoration began 
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under the careful guidance of Rev. 


T. Frank Waters, to whom the 

credit of this undertaking has 

been justly given. 
An examination of the sills 


showed them beyond repair and 
it was necessary to replace them 
with sixteen new ones. ‘The 

























SOUTHERN AND 
EASTERN SIDES 


by the housewife in 
old-time cookery. A 
collection of lamps, 
candlesticks and 
lanterns is on the 
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woodwork within, which was to hav 
a natural finish, was scraped of man) 
coats of whitewash and paint, and wher 
the woodwork had been chipped or hewed 
away, pieces of wood were carefully i1 
serted. 

In restoring this house time was not 
taken into consideration. There was 1 
contractor hurrying to “complete th« 
job.” Nothing wasslighted. Many other 
old houses were looked over that informa- 
tion might be had about the way thing 
were done in those old days; many) 
opinions were given. And many archi 
tects, hearing of the work, came hither 
and spent many hours, and even day 
examining its construction. As the worl 
took shape, it became apparent that th: 
Whipple house was unique. 

The fireplace of the “Old Halle,” o1 
kitchen, as it is now called, is six feet tw 
inches wide, and two feet two inches deep, 
and is decorated with every utensil used 
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mantel, each one 
formerly used for a 
special purpose, 
while within the fireplace, and at the corner 
to the right are andirons, shovel, tongs, and 
bellows, skillets and kettles of brass, 
copper and bell-metal ladles and skimmers, 
mortar and pestle, trenchers treen and 
pewter bright, foot-warmers and warm- 
ing-pans, toasting-irons, griddle-irons, and 
waffle-irons, braziers and foot-stoves, old 
Dutch ovens and candle-molds. With 
the little corner-cupboard, displaying a 
few pieces of colonial china, we have a 
scene from colonial life seldom seen in the 
progressive days of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

There is nothing more cheerful than 
this old fireplace on a cold winter’s night, 
as the falling snow, driven by the north 
wind, beats against the window-pane, de- 
manding entrance; and there is indeed a 
feeling of security as we watch the logs 
while they burn until they drop at last 
into glowing embers. The soothing charm 
of the firelight has no parallel. 
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“What matter how the night behaved? 
What matter how the north wind raved? 
Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 
Could quench our fireside’s ruddy glow.” 


Its great sloping roof extending nearly 
to the ground, its overhanging _ stories 
with their crudely wrought moldings, 
and its great three-section chimney all 
indicate the periods of its construction. 

The house evidently is a series of con- 
structions dating from its first or western 
portion about 1640. This first portion 
contains two rooms, each eighteen feet 
square, one above the other. The lower 
is called the West Room, or Committee 
Room. The upper the West or Guest 
Chamber. In connection with these 
rooms, forming the first construction, 
there may have been a shed attached for 
storing fuel. 

The main beams of the frame, the 
posts, sills, girders, and rafts are of 
American larch or tamarack, a_ soft 
wood then growing in the forest near by. 
The floor joists are of oak. 

The next, or subsequent portion of the 
house, constructed only a few years later, 





is the most beautiful and imposing part 
of all, consisting of two rooms, twenty- 
four feet by seventeen feet six inches, one 
above the other. The lower is termed 
the “Old Halle,” or kitchen. The upper, 
the East Chamber or parlor. Within 
these rooms may be seen a most peculiar 
construction of framework; in fact, the 
construction is unique with the Whipple 
house. The great oak beams, fifteen 
inches square, traverse both length and 
breadth of the rooms, forming right 
angles at the center. It is often that one 
finds these beams in old New England 
houses traversing one way of the room, 
and showing their great forms, cased in 
three or four inches below the ceiling, but 
one rarely finds them used as in these 
spacious rooms. In this portion of the 
house the frame posts, sills, girders, rafts, 
and floor joists are all of oak. 

The next construction is the lean-to, con- 
sisting of fourchambers on the second floor, 
and four living-rooms on the ground floor. 

The Ipswich Historical Society was 
formed in 1890, and incorporated in 
1898. During the early years of its ex- 
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istence, rooms best adapted to its use and 
comfort were secured in the old Probate 
Building. The steady gain during these 
years in mem- 
bership, the in- 
terest manifest- 
ed by the towns- 
people, and the 
rapidly increas- 
ing collections 
soon demanded 
larger and_ bet- 
ter quarters, 
and it was de- 
cided to look 
about for a per- 
manent loca- 


tion AN EMPIRE SOFA 


Rev. T. Frank 
Waters, president of the society, and 
pastor of the South Congregational 
Chureh, had long cherished the hope 
of restoring an old house and fitting it 
up as a home for the society. Conse- 
quently, the old Whipple house was 
carefully in- 
vestigated, and 
though it had 
fallen into the 


described, the 
old timbers 
were apparent- 
ly in good con- 
dition, and with 
vareful study 
and much pains- 
taking care, the 
house could be 
restored. After 
its purchase, 
the first thing 
to be done was 
to secure com- 
petent help to 
carry out the 
undertaking. 
This was done 
with much difficulty. There always pre- 
vails a feeling amongst carpenters that 
makes it difficult to secure them for 
work upon an old house, and especially 
is this true in a small town like Ipswich. 
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A PIECE IN THE PARLOR 


They speak of “old timbers full of nails,” 
“the edges of their tools.” “would much 
sooner work on new constructions than 
, spoil their tools 
on an old 
house,”’ which, 
as they say, 
“will never 
amount to any- 
thing.” After 
careful inquiry 
the proper ones 
were found who 
would work as 
they were bid, 
and as the work 
progressed their 
interest in it in- 
creased. 

The work of tearing out all modern 
construction began, and almost at every 
turn new or rather old and interesting 
things were disclosed. As soon as the 
plastering and laths were taken away 
the spaces where the longitudinal, dia- 
mond-paned 
windows had 
formerly been 
were clearly de- 
termined, and 
the spaces be- 
tween the studs 
were found 
filled with brick 
and clay. Many 
conjecture 
were formed 
regarding the 
use of brick 
and clay  be- 
tween the 
studs,and many 
curious reasons 
were given. 
Some thought 
it prevented 
bullets, fired by 
the Indians, 
from harming the occupants within; or 
that it prevented rats from going about 
the house. Others entertained the ide: 
that its purpose was to strengthen the 
house and make it warm. 
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THE BRUSH GUILD POTTERY 


By Ol 





BLACK 
Hk Present is heir to all the 
of the Past. Yet there be amor 
us many who would sell 


birthrights for a mess of potta 
whose meager and distorted product 
call “New Art.” “New Art”—a 1 
strous phrase it has come to be to man) 
us, futile, bizarre, and childish, wher 
at issue with all that is sincere, deep, 
lasting, which we may call in cleat 
tinction “Old Art.” 

Recently there has been shown at 
few good places some pottery which it 
diately fastened itself upon me witl 
grip of iron. It strong, so 
strained, so clever, so decorative, so « 
lastingly good in line and ornament 
there was no escaping it. Inquiries v 
answered meagerly, it was by the Br 
Guild. More specific and searching qi 
tions disclosed che fact that the Br 
Guild was a sort of “nom-de-kiln,”’ 
real personality back of the name bei 
Mrs. Perkins and her daughter M 
Perkins, of New York. Here, inde« 


was SO 


was subject for investigation, the maki 


of which has been well repaid. I am t 
that there were one or two others at 
who worked in conjunction with th 
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two women, but who since have been 
diverted into other lines of endeavor; 
that Mr. George De Forest Brush was 


Miss Perkins’s preceptor, and either sug- 
gested or encouraged the experiment in 
its incipient stages—hence the name, 
the “ Brush Guild.” 

The pottery is grounded on Etruscan 
lines; frankly it assumes that you will 
realize as clearly as does Miss Perkins 
that there is nothing better; little, if any- 
thing, half as good. If the handle flares 
a shade more, if the base is not quite as 
contracted, if any of a hundred slight 
variations prevent the piece from being 


an exact copy, what’s the difference? The 
Guild does not copy, it adapts. It 
studies, reads, and visits museums for 


days at a time, saturates itself with the 
relics of Tusean pottery, until for the 
time being the soul of Lucca and Siena 
comes to America, and even to New York, 
till the spirit of Italy imbues the fingers 
and eyes of modern woman and is worked 
anew into these jars and vases, cups and 
bowls. 

Why should I waste any time on original 
when I have such models as these 
at hand?” says Miss Perkins. Yet all too 


things, 
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inodest; for here are original things, 
original in themselves, though in feeling 
Etruscan, or even Japanese. As there is 
no copying here, except in the meter and 
number of feet of the poem, it follows 
that the decoration is usually all original, 
for though one may carry a mental pic- 
ture of form and line, it would be almost 
hopeless to remember details of decoration. 
To this Miss Perkins brings the trained 
hand of a sculptor. A student for 
“one glorious year,” as she puts it, at 
the feet of Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens, 
and later, as indicated already, under 
the influence of Mr. Brush, she has a 
magnificent decorative feeling; in no 
wise more preeminent, to my way of 
thinking, than in that she knows just 
where to stop. This must be the gift 
of those born to greatness, for the 
lesser folk certainly are not so en- 
dowed. Here is a great jar, with 
nothing but sweep of curve and bold, 
sharp lines to ornament it, restraint 
in every tool-mark, though perhaps 
not as signal as yonder jug, with only 

a seal close up under the rim and 
showing two shadowy forms but half- 
revealed in very low relief, and fading 
away into the substance of the clay. 
Tis easier I fancy to hold the hand 
entirely and leave a thing undecorated 

at all than to do just this much, and 
then to ery “Enough.” 

[ used the word Japanese, and it 
seems in strange juxtaposition with 
things of Italy, but there is for me 
a feeling of oriental art in some of 
this faience which needs some com- 
ment. There are inkstands and round 
bowls with covers, the lifts for which 


are deftly suggested human _ figures, 
kneeling or reclining. They are not 
done as Italians would do them I 


faney; they are a bit more ethereal, 
less “pagan,” more Japanese. Some 
of these things with square corners 
and simple, conventionalized decora- 
tions, have the appearance of carved 
teakwood at a little distance. 

This brings me to color, and here 
again I would dissent from the dis- 
claimer of originality. The pieces are 
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all in monochrome, and that a black or 
blackish brown, very dark, deep, and rich. 
It is splendid and unequaled. The true 
black, which I believe the Guild now has 
about abandoned, was something like the 
“Basalt” ware of Wedgwood, in color 
only, though the low relief of the decora- 
tion added another element of resemblance. 
In method there is no resemblance. These 
things put forth by the Guild are all 
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SEVERAL EXAMPLES OI 


; there are no 
duplicates, no copies, No 
molds. The clay is kneaded 


“originals” ; 
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Monets and Whistlers, and 
forget the mellow glory of 
Benvenuto Cellini, or of even 








by hand, shaped and _ built 
up, curved and worked lin A 

by line, then Miss Perkins 

carves the decoration into the wet cl 
and out of it—does not apply | 
stick it on, mark you!—and the 
is fired. This is the bitterest time 
all, for many pieces so made, so cheris} 
and developed, are broken irretrievab!l 


Ixperiments were made with a bla 


clay, with very unsatisfactory result 
and now the pieces are colored agail 
hand and refired, to their second mort 
peril. The color is a se cret. 

Miss Perkins is a sculptor of fine ai 
tion. She has been persuaded to take 
this work as a means to an end. At fil 
I was inclined to think she was wrong 
this attitude; that she, having the eart 
and the fulness thereof, like scores 
other artists, was crying for the mo 


So many splendid successful artisans a1 


ruined each year by be coming por 
artists. We have our fill of pictures 


good, bad, and indifferent—but our doo 


knobs are laughable, our flower-pots 
graceful, our ash-trays trivial; and 
artists are too high and mighty to bothe 
with such things. 


They all aspire to b 


Flaxman and Sheraton. But 
BOWL when Miss Perkins showed 
me a small statuette of an 
Egyptian mother against whose knees 
a naked baby cuddles, while a great, strong 
arm of the woman caresses, shields, and 
protects it; when two or three other 
little figurines of the nude were examined; 
I saw perhaps she was right. There is a 
strength here, virile, dominant strength, 
nothing weak or flabby, but there are 
poetry and sentiment and dreams as well, 
and the combination, added to the fine 
fire of enthusiasm, will take her far 
towards the moon. I hope not away 
trom the earth, however, for jardiniéres 
are still needed, and even Michael Angelo 
deigned to design a door-hinge. Though 
pot-boilers, then, in a sense—“ not big 
enough,” as Miss Perkins confesses—they 
are still done with a loving spirit, as is 
attested by their excellence. 

Much good work is being done in this 
country at the present day, but with the 
exception of some of Mr. Hugh Robert- 
son’s best efforts, none of it approaches 
in interest and pure staying qualities, in 
strength, depth, and breadth, the pottery 
of the Brush Guild. 
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Porch Pillows and Needlework 


By HELEN BLAIR 


UR summer 
sitting- 
rooms are 


becoming 
each year more liv- 
able: awnings are 
gaver, plants bloom 
more brightly, low 
tables are more 
plentiful, porch 
chairs more beeuil- 
ing, and porch-pil- 
lows more decora- 
tive. 
he pillows illus- 
trated conform 
strictly to the 
porch-pillow canon, 
being striking in 
design, washable, 
and finished with a 
cord or a simple 
joining (that muss- 
able abomination, 
the pillow-ruffle, be- 
ing obsolete!). 
Tasteful and effect- 
ive as they are, 
they require ho 
skilled workman- 
ship, and are, with 
one exception, of 
the most easily ob- 
tained and inex- 
pensive materials. 
One is an example of the very simple 
and now popular huckaback work; an- 
other, a conventional design stamped in 
two shades and worked in outline stitch, 
has, in the original, an unusually beauti- 
ful color scheme of green, yellow, and 
orange. Applique is used now by even 
artist designers, the edges being either 
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turned in or finished 
with braid; the two 
bold applied designs 
illustrated show 
both methods. The 
small pillow shows 
an attractive pat- 
tern of soft silk, 
and small soft silk, 
or silkoline, pillows 
will prove the most 
appreciated of porch 
comforts. 

The revived in- 
terest in needlework 
and its employment 
upon all sorts of 
feminine finery is 
giving new inspira- 
tion to that * poet 
of the needle,’ the 
embroiderer, and is 
tempting the am- 
ateur needlewoman 
to store her trunk 
with designs, and to 
dream dreams of an 
autumn harvest. of 
broideries for her 
own gowns and of 
fine linens for bridal 
and holiday gifts. 

The two strips, 
like almost all huck- 
aback work, lose in 
illustration much of their value. If de- 
signed for dress trimming, whether band, 
yoke, stole or collar, only the thinnest 
and finest of huckaback must be used. 
The silk or mercerized cotton must be 
heavy and of the strongest shade in all 
huckaback work. 

The square is a design usually allotted 
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Ss an ornani the pear! 
jacile princeps in the 
j gems, whether re rarcded 
point of vi of its « 
value or of its own intrinsi ea 
position it has occupied since th« 
i ages. Unlike the liamond, thi 
i the emerald, it calls for no skill 
i part of the cutter to aid it to dis 
| charms; as it is found, so it is wo 
| thus continues all its life an 
i child of nature. It admirably 
} every requirement of the modern 
i | chaser. Becoming in a more thai 
By degree to every type of beauty, w! 
I} dark or fair, and ficiently si 
i} stimulate the evel creasing den 
ti value is such as suggests a solid fou 
i} for the phrase “a pearl beyond 
ti Its remarkable beauty is a thing 
1 of its own, which it is quite imp 
it to compare with anything els 
be understood that the variation 
1 shade and _ ting: t t entiot 
ti color and shape are quite as nun 
| pearls as in any other gems, if not 
1} The pear! is the production ot 
j kinds of oysters al ssels, and 
a7 divided into two classes sea p 
1 found in oysters in the 1; and 
|} pearls,” found in mussels in 
The latter are uch less va 
although jewelers have made th 
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to beginners in the popular Mount Mel 
lick work, because it contains nearly al 
the stitches. The working out of many 
elaborate Mount Mellick designs may |} 
impossible to many women who would 
find a mastery of its fundamental stitches 
an aid in ornamental needlework. 

The round centerpiece is a charming 
example of what an amateur, who has a 
range of less than half a dozen simpl 
but effective stitches may accomplish 
with a rather commonplace pattern. 
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the last year or two. The pearl- 
oyster is quite unlike the ordinary oyster, 
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ALL ABOUT PEARLS 


and in fact is really a species of large 
mussel. The pearl itself is a calcareous 
concretion, possessing a wonderful nacre- 
ous luster, known as its “orient.” It is 
composed of concentric layers of carbo- 
nate of lime, deposited one on the top of 
the other, like the successive skins of an 
onion, each of which is capable of being 
peeled off separately. It is commonly 
supposed to be formed by the efforts of 
the mollusk to rid itself of some foreign 
substance, such as a grain of sand or 
chip of wood, which has got in between 
its mantle and its shell. In the course of 
these endeavors the foreign substance 
becomes coated with a nacreous matter 
(mother-of-pearl) similar to that with 
which the shell is lined, and a pearl is the 
result. This theory is probably correct, 
though the foreign substance may, more 
often than not, be a minute parasite, or 
even one of the ova of the mollusk itself. 

There is nothing in the substance of 
the pearl, which is simply carbonate of 
lime, to account for the “orient,’’ which 
constitutes its chief beauty. The “orient” 
is due to the reflections of rays of light on 
the soft undulations of the surface, and is 
the point which is perhaps of the greatest 
importance in determining the value of 
a pearl. However perfect the shape and 
color may be, if the “orient” be wanting, 
the pearl is lifeless, and may be said to 
resemble a lump of chalk, hence the term 
“chalky.”’ It sometimes happens that a 
pearl which has a bad “orient” is peeled; 
that is, the outer skin is removed, on the 
chance that the skin underneath has more 
life; but this is a dangerous experiment, 
inasmuch as the inner skins as a rule have 
much less life than the outer. The 
operation of “peeling” is generally more 
successful with colored pearls, particu- 
larly the black ones. 

Pearls are found in every shape, the 
perfectly round and the drop-shaped being 
the most valuable. The finest specimens 
are always found within the mantles or 
soft tissues of the mollusk, and unattached 
to the shell. ‘“Perles boutons,” that is. 
pearls flat on one side, are found attached 
to the shell, hence their formation, the 
flat side being next the shell. “ Perles 
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baroques” is the term given to all irregu- 
lar-shaped pearls; these are generally 
found round irregular objects, such as a 
chip of wood, and. are usually found in the 
coarser parts of the mollusk. “Coqs de 
perle” are pearls which are found to be 
hollow inside, a statement which at first 
sight seems to be at variance with the 
theory just given of their formation; it 
is probable, however, that the original 
foreign substance has in these cases dried 
up and disappeared, which supports the 
theory of the parasite or the ova. 

The colors of pearls are of every hue; 
but absolutely white or slightly yellow 
are by far the most valuable. The only 
colored specimens of any real value are 
the black, which principally come from 
Mexico, and command fabulous prices; 
and the pink; unfortunately the latter 
are generally of a bad shape and desti- 
tute of “orient.” The explanation of 
the various shades of color is probably 
found in the fact that certain chemicals 
are present in the water in which the 
mollusks lie. 

The value of a pearl is calculated on its 
weight, which is estimated by grains, 
four of which go to the carat, as in the 
ease of other gems; but the standard for 
pearls is the grain, not the carat. It is 
impossible to give a definite rule for value, 
as everything depends on the pear! itself. 
Jewelers have lately introduced a new 
method for estimating the value of the 
larger specimens. They fix what they 
call a “base,” and multiply it by the 
square of the weight of the pearl. It will 
be seen that the fixing of the “base” is a 
matter which calls for the knowledge and 
judgment of the expert. A “specimen 
pearl” should be either perfectly round 
or drop-shaped, of a brilliant “orient,” 
slightly transparent, and of course free 
from ali specks and flaws. The question 
of shade is interesting in that the taste of 
the east differs from that of the west; 
Europe and America preferring the pure 
white, while India, China, and the East 
generally prefer the light yellow. This is 
so entirely a matter of taste that there is 
little to be said beyond suggesting that 
the difference is probably accounted for 
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by the difference in the hues of the 
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Pearls have an extraordinary way of 
blending one with another, and so to 
confusing the eye, and _ inferior 
specimens are thus often able to pass 
muster when placed in good company. If, 
however, the string be held up to the light, 
the difference in color will easily be seen. 

Pearls should be worn by themselves as 
much as possible: firstly, because when 
brought into contact with other gems, 
such as diamonds, they are liable to be- 
come scratched; and secondly, because 
the concentration of a number of pearls 
together is better calculated to show off 
the beauty of the pearls themselves, a 
beauty which is no mean adjunct to even 
the most lovely wearer. Owing to their 
peculiar soft luster they are at their best 
when placed next the skin, for which 
reason they are unsurpassed for necklaces 
and earrings. If set with other gems, 
diamonds only should be used, and in a 
subordinate manner, as if in respectful 
contrast. Colored gems and pearls do 
not harmonize, and though common 
enough in the east, this mixture finds 
little favor in what, it is to be hoped, is 
the more refined taste of the west. 


speak, 
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he went to fight his way in several of the 
large cities he found that comfort and 
economy were to be secured by taking ¢ 
small unfurnished flat and fitting it up 
for one’s self. On one oceasion, while in 
New York for three or four months, he 
chose the alternative of furnishing a 
hree-room flat to paying $8 a week for 
bad board and lodging in a stuffy room, 
and though the furniture was given away 
at the erid of three months, it proved a 
money-saving operation, with untold ad- 
litions of comfort and well-being. The 
furniture cost $25, and made a tasteful 
and attractive apartment, where friends 
from much more costly homes were en- 
tertained. 

The chief difficulty in buying furniture 


( 


HOW TO FURNISH 


is that the salesman is forever recom- 
mending and telling you you must have a 
variety of gimcracks, which are costly, 
and not only useless but inappropriate to 
a country house. Simplicity, comfort, 
and good taste are all that require to be 
taken into consideration. You need not 
ask whether your neighbor will think you 
mean or not, for, as has been said before, 
in the country the poorest that is in good 
taste is fine. 

In the first place, avoid all upholstered 
furniture. It is out of place in the coun- 
try, it is unhealthful, it is costly, it is easily 
spoiled and worn out. The only piece of 
upholstering that is to be recommended 
is the loose cushions for a Morris chair. 
In the second place, avoid all elaborate 
cheap lace curtains, and even lace curtains 
that are not cheap. Many a house is 
spoiled by them. Simple ruffled muslin, 
swiss, scrim, or organdie that costs from 
ten cents to fifteen cents a yard is best for 
looks, for wear, and for economy. Again, 
heavy carpets are not needed in a coun- 
try house. If a layer of heavy felt 
(called deadening felt) is placed between 
the two floors which form the double floor 
of the lower story, the added warmth of 
carpets will not be needed; they are hard 
to sweep; they get damp and unwholesome, 
harboring germs; they are expensive. In 
fact, it would be hard to name an ad- 
vantage in their favor. An oiled and 
varnished yellow pine floor costs no more 
than a plain white pine floor, and the care 
of it is of the slightest, while the effect of 
such a floor with rugs is infinitely richer 
than that of carpets, which cost ten 
times as much as the rugs need to cost. 

Let us begin with the floors. For a 
room 10 by 12 feet, or thereabouts, a rug 
6 by 9 feet is sufficient. In these days 
Japanese jute rugs in many pretty color- 
ings can be bought for from $4 to $6 in 
the size described. Some of the colors 
will fade, it is true, but this does the 
bright reds no harm. The dark blues do 
not fade, and if the groundwork is brown- 
ish—that is, nearly the natural color of the 
fiber—that will not fade. For a country 
house no better cheap rug can be found. 
They are far superior in coloring to any 
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of the cheap Smyrna rugs. For a slightly 
better rug, the best for a country house is 
the white and blue or white and green 
Japanese cotton rug, which can be bought 
in the size given above for $7 or $8. For 
smaller rugs, there is a variety of cheap 
Japanese importations which are ad- 
mirable. The coloring of the foreign 
rugs is in all cases far superior to the 
native American. 

Now let us consider the item of beds. 
In a country house these should be numer- 
ous, for many guests are to be expected 
in the summer. Perhaps your salesman 
will recommend one of his handsome bed- 
room sets in oak or birch, at $25 or $30, 
a marvelously low price for a very hand- 
some collection of furniture. Don’t listen 
to him. The only clean and cool and 
pretty and decent bed for the country is 
an iron bed, and for all practical purposes 
the cheapest grade is exactly as good as 
the most expensive all-brass bed. But 
for myself, I wouldn’t invest a penny in 
bedsteads, but I would save all my money 
for good mattresses. A woven-wire, 
wooden-frame spring is all that is really 
needed. At each corner a small hole may 
be bored, and twelve-inch piece of dressed 
pine four inches square screwed on for 
corner post, castors are easily inserted, 
and you have a bed that serves every 
possible purpose at a cost of a few cents. 
The cheapest grade of spring will do for 
narrow beds, and these may be bought in 
Chicago as low as $1.15 each. For a 
double bed a supported woven wire 
spring is necessary, the cost of which is 
three times as great. Most people prefer 
single beds, even if they stand close side 
by side in a room. It will be seen that 
they are cheaper, though of course a 
larger amount of bedding and more wash- 
ing is involved. A good mattress is much 
to be desired, and I would willingly sacri- 
fice my bedstead to have a hair mattress 
of high grade. A felt mattress is to be 
recommended, but it costs nearly as much 
as hair. Good moss mattresses are 
serviceable if turned and shaken up every 
day, but if neglected they are little better 
than excelsior. For a cheap mattress— 
or indeed anything but hair or felt—the 
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writer would recommend a cotton-top 
husk mattress. It keeps dry and whol 
some, and does not get sodden and lum} y 


as excelsior does. 

In place of an upholstered cour 
the sitting-room a simple woven 
cot-bed, two and a half feet wide 
about $2), with a cheap husk matt 
and a covering made up of figured 
or the like, or something that can bi 
washed, cost 75¢c to $2, is much to be 
preferred. It is more comfortabl 
a regular couch, much cheaper, and 1 


more easily kept clean, aired, and adapted 
to the prevailing colors of the 1 ; 
since the covering may be change ut 
will. 


There are a few ood pieces of furni- 
ture which go a very long way t 


making a house handsome and rich, in 
spite of the small sum of money 
and which are at the same time e 


most economical to buy. Of these, half 
a dozen solid, leather-seated dining-room 
chairs are a splendid investment. Cheaper 
chairs will do well enough for bedroo! 

and other places where the chairs are 
little used, but good chairs are economical 
in a dining-room. Next to good « 
a good dining-room table is desir 


A good table costs little more than a 
poor one. A cheap table may be be 

for $3.50; but one as good as any on 
need buy costs not over $6. Thi ( 


42 x 42-inch top, extending six feet 
as large as a small house such a 
have described will accommodate 
a library table, that costs $9, will nev 
regretted, and a bookcase of quartersa 
oak with elass door, cost not over $9 
The drawers and cupboard set into 
wall in building the dining-room will 
the place of a sideboard, and cost 
The best heating-stove for the cou 
is without doubt the so-called 
stove. It has a very large doubl 
in front to admit large chunks of 
but it will burn hard or soft coal as 1 
and best of all, it is the only stove 
will burn coal and wood together 
entire satisfaction. The best fire is 
duced by making a bed of live co 
and placing a thick piece of hard 
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upon them. The coal fire may be kept 
very low during the night or on warm 
days, while with the wood an amazing 
heat may be produced in a very short 
time. If the stovepipe runs up through 
the ceiling and passes through a heating- 
drum in the bedroom above, no other 
heat will be required upstairs in the 
coldest weather. One of these stoves, of 
the small size known as “junior,” is 
sufficient to heat an entire six-room 
house of the kind previously described, 
adding, of course, the help of the kitchen 
stove. Two will be ample for the eight- 
A No. 8, five-hole, kitchen- 
stove of cast iron, if properly made, will 
be all sufficient, and may be bought for 
about $10. I have not observed that 
any advantage is to be gained by using 
a steel range—cost five times as much. 
Of course care must be taken not to 
overheat the cast-iron stove, and it must 
be cleaned regularly, and the firebrick 
repaired when necessary. 

Ice-chests or refrigerators are usually 
expensive; but an ice-chest that is really 
superior to the best patent refrigerator 
may be made with two old packing-cases 
and a little sawdust,in a couple of hours. 
A large, well-made packing-case should 
be chosen that will look weil on the out- 
side when painted. Then another box 
is required to set inside this, and leave 
about three inches of space all around, 
and at top and bottom. Both boxes 
have covers. The space at bottom and 
around the sides is to be filled with dry, 
fresh sawdust, with a little air-slacked 
lime just under the bottom of the inner 
box. The inner box may have a galvan- 
ized iron bottom, made perhaps out of 
a piece of the roofing used in building 
the kitchen, with its edges turned up 
all around so that it will hold an inch 
or so of water. A large, galvanized iron 
ice-pan, such as is used to catch the drip- 
pings from a refrigerator, is set inside 
the inner box, and the piece of ice is 
put into this. Shelves in the box accom- 
modate the food, ete. As the ice melts 
the water stays in the pan about the ice 
and absorbs the odors of decay. Icemen 
may tell you that the water will melt 


room house. 
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the ice rapidly; but the contrary is the 
case. Twenty-five pounds of ice will 
keep a large ice-box of this kind cool for 
two or three days; and if the box is 
kept scrupulously clean, it will remain 
perfectly sweet. The sawdust may easily 
be changed if it begins to decay or gets 
wet, and the whole taken to pieces and 
sweetened in the sun. This should be 
done every spring at least. 

The best way to buy furniture economi- 
cally and judiciously is to procure the 
catalogue of one of the large mail-order 
houses and make an exact list of the 
articles you wish and the prices given 
in the catalogue. Then you go to any 
good furniture house and pick out just 
the furniture you want, paying little 
attention to the voluble advice of the 
salesman. 

Success in furnishing a small house in 
the country depends on these things: 
1. Selecting good materials, of the ut- 
most simplicity of design; 2. Choosing 
plain but rich colors which will harmo- 
nize with the wall-paper (which should 
first have been selected with the utmost 
care on the same principles). Handsome 
carved furniture is, of course, much to 
be desired; but one of the curses of 
America is elaborate, cheap furniture. 
It may be safely. said that in nearly every 
ease elaboration is a detriment. Again, 
nothing is poorer economy than to buy 
inferior material of its kind, or imitation 
wood. It immediately sets the stamp of 
cheapness on everything. 

Buying furniture and other things on 
the installment plan has become a com- 
mon practice in this country; but in 
spite of all the dealers can say, it is ex- 
pensive. Buy for cash if you would buy 
cheaply. It is better even to begin with 
no more than a chair and a bed and a 
table, and gradually add as you are able 
the articles of furniture which you want. 


There is a house in Bombay with 691 inhabi- 
tants, and another with 663. Bombay’s popu- 
lation is the most crowded of any in the world. 

The longest clock pendulum in the world is 
at Avignon, France. - It is 67 feet Iong, and 
A aah 44 seconds to swing through an arc of 

eet. 


Prices vary so much on individual 
articles at different times and in different 
localities that it would not be wise to 
give closer prices than those we have 
already indicated. It may safely be said, 
however, that except in the far west 
the following list of furniture may be 
bought for $200: 

3 double beds (springs and mattresses). 

1 single bed. 

1 woven wire cot and mattress. 

8 pillows. 

1 good dresser with mirror. 

2 cheap wash-stand bureaus. 

1 plain wash-stand. 

3 plain mirrors, 14 x 24 inches. 

15 shades with spring rollers. 

7 pairs of ruffled muslin curtains, with 
brass rods. 

46x 9 feet Japanese jute rugs. 

4 30 x 60 inches Japanese rugs. 

2 door mats. 

4 doz. leather-seated dining-chairs. 

4 doz. cheap cane-seated dining-chairs. 

4 doz. wooden kitchen chairs. 

2 small cane rockers. 

1 parlor rocker. 

1 Morris chair (say $5). 

1 parlor table. 

1 library table. 

1 bookcase of quartered oak with glass 
door. 

1 Chautauqua desk. 

1 dining-table, top 42 x 42 inches, ex- 
tending six feet. 

1 kitchen table (say $1). 

1 kitchen stove. 

1 junior oak stove. 

1 heating drum for pipe. 

1 India stool (50ce). 

Stair carpet. 

Couch cover. 

Burlap for draperies in doorways. 

Lamps. 

Kitchen utensils. 

Bedding. 


Although the Ceylon arl-fishing season 
lasts but three to four weeks, twenty-two mil- 
lion oysters are brought to the surface in that 
time. 

The largest bronze statue in the world is that 
of Peter the Great at St. Petersburg. It weighs 
1,100 tons. 
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LL Italians are quick witted. Ey 


those of the lowest class, who | 


known only ignorance, limitatior 
and too little to eat are quick 


All Italians are amiable and 


It is so easy for them to be 
Rarely do they evidence gr 
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in sorts of intellect 
refinements, we are dullards beside thi 
people of the sunny south. But our dull 
ness has its compensation, to be found 
our character, substantial and serious. 
is very common in Italy to hear met 
women improvise poems or songs at 
call of the moment. Almost never 
the northerner equal them. 


Reading the history of contemporary 


The*Italian artist Michetti, whose 


Italian artists, it is nearly always found 
that at the period of boyhood they alread 

did excellent painting. In the north 
is sometimes true. Landseer made asto! 
ishing drawings when a boy. But usu 
our artists have developed slowly; grow 
ing taller and rooting deeper. 
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ally 
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ture of the little naked children enjoyi1 
the sunshine on a hilltop is in the Mun 
collection at the Art Institute, made 
markable paintings asa boy. I haves 
one of sheep and lambs—painted on 
lid of a cigar-box when he was only 
teen—which few mature painters coul 
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excel. The large work mentioned is so 
tender and lovable, so brilliant and well 
executed, that no one can do less than 
love it. But nothing that he has ever 
put forth can be called great. Facility 
is his bane. Raphael had this same early 
facility, surprising his father and outdoing 
his master. It was no more than “clev- 
erness ” at first, if we can judge by the few 
available examples of the youthful work. 
In looking closely at the precocious pro- 
ducts of such an artist as Turner (whose 
father sold his boyhood pictures in the 
barber shop) and those of Raphael, the 
product of the latter seems to have been 
an evidence of abilities far in advance of 
the Englishman’s. 

This wonderful facility has been a 
limitation to Italian painters all through 
the centuries even until now. It meas- 
ures the standing of the man just men- 
tioned, Michetti, and it is the measure of 
that marvelous painter now before the 
American public, Boldini, who comes so 
near having genius and still falls so short 
of that high standard. I call him a mar- 
velous “painter,” reserving the term 
“artist” for really great men. The diffi- 
culty with Boldini is that he is not “ great,” 
either as man or as artist. Raphael 
was great; both as man and artist. Great- 
ness of personal character is the element 
which counts; nor does it matter so much 
in what manner men express themselves 
if they have greatness of character. 
Millet of Barbizon was so bad in his man- 
ner of expression that few could endure his 
work until the acute observers noted his 
greatness of personality as revealed in his 
bad painting, and then the artistic world 
took a step forward, becoming more dis- 
criminating. The world of art-lovers was 
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tied down by the love of fine execution 
and it rose up to a higher standard of 
judgment when Millet claimed his own; 
a standard based on evidence of person- 
ality rather than pleasing execution. 
There can be no doubt that precocious 
young Raphael pleased simply by good 
execution at the commencement of his 
career. 

Philosophers have exhausted them- 
selves in attempting to explain how it was 
that in the period called “the Renais- 
sance” all Italy produced men of wonder- 
ful personality, and why it was that this 
spirit, moving over the earth, so soon 
bade it adieu, and the Italians returned to 
their normal state of mere cleverness 
without greatness. 

“True art comes by the grace of God,” 
says the old German proverb; let us leave 
the discussion right there and call the 
question off. It was so, and that must 
satisfy our curiosity. Art movements 
are like the weather, subject to laws, easy 
to explain, if we could only find the key 
to the sittiation. 

The grand wave of genius soon passed 
over Italy. Correggio was only eleven 
years younger than Raphael, but already 
showed the difference in the standard of 
estimate. Correggio had wonderful tal- 
ent. His grace of composition stands 
to-day unsurpassed, and his color is even 
until now so fresh that artists strive in 
vain to excel it. Perhaps as painter he 
surpassed Raphael himself; it is certain 
that he did so in color. But the lack of 
greatness in personality turns the scale 
against him. The history of the art of 
Italy immediately following Raphael is 
intensely interesting as showing forth 
the decadence of the personality of its 
practitioners. Their pictures were vulgar 
but faultless in technique and in realism. 
When the school of the Caracci was 
started, it was the purpose of that coterie 
to restore the purity of art. And what 
did they produce? Only good drawing 
and revivals of classical figures—art 
without personality. 

But seventeen years younger than 
Raphael was Benvenuto Cellini, the won- 
derful sculptor and maker of artistic 


jewelry. He was a genius certainly, but 
never had the distinction of Raphael. 
After Cellini, the deluge. 

What was Raphael made of, artistically 
speaking? What was there of art when 
he came? Titian was six years older, 
but lived in Venice; so far from Florence 
that we may question the possibility of 
his influence on the man we consider—at 
least, Raphael’s painting never showed 
the influence were there any contact. 
Michael Angelo was nine years older and 
certainly did cast a spell over the younger 
man, as he did over every one. Leonardo 
was thirty-one years before Raphael, and 
he was the father of the movement which 
brought al) these men into existence. 

This little list includes about all the men 
of the period who had wonderful person- 
ality. The larger list which could be 
made names the good painters with minor 
personalities. 

I wonder if the women’s clubs will mob 
me if I declare that Raphael was an in- 
veterate imitator? I should not like to 
have the magazine trampled upon in 
wrath, even if I escape. But he was so, 
all the same. Each strong man had his 
turn in changing his manner. Please note 
that I do not say “only an imitator.” 
Polite critics call him an “all absorber.” 
Quite recently there has been hung in the 
National Gallery of London a large altar 
piece by Raphael (the Paduan Madonna), 
which is one of the purchases of our coun- 
tryman J. Pierpont Morgan. This im- 
portant canvas is in the style of the artist’s 
master, Perugino, and it so resembles an 
example of Perugino’s work, of the same 
character, hanging near by, that no one 
except an expert could tell them apart. 
Quite possibly the experts would be at 
fault were the two works less well authen- 
ticated. Is the Raphael the better of the 
two and does it show the personality of 
the greater man? I doubt it very much. 
The greatness had not blossomed as yet 
to any great extent. He had not as yet 
revealed his personality, but only his 
precocity. The work is entirely provin- 
cial. At that time, as now, varied sorts 
of art accumulated in the metropolis of 
northern Italy, Florence. What did 
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Raphael do when he reached Flore! 
when he saw other sorts of art different 
from that of his master Perugino? | 
imitated them at once. But now 
personality makes things just enol 
different to mark the actual begin 


of his individuality. 

Mankind has ever comforted itself 
dwelling on the humanity of Christ; 
joicing in the tender relationship of mot! 
and babe. The earliest Christian 
pictured this lovely motherhood; 
infant Jesus, sometimes a helpless 
sometimes a commanding figure. S 
the centuries passed, we see now the hu 
affection, now the godlike character, n 


conspicuous. Raphael’s father and 
first master, Perugino, conceived 


scene of divine domesticity as it had always 
been presented, though with the better 
execution which the period called 
The line of real progress was, hows 
to be traced back through Leonai 
Botticelli, Philippo Lippi to Masac 
the latter the real father of dome 
sentiment in the rendering of Madon1 
Leonardo was a scientific artist, 
father of a better painting, and cl 
observation of actualities. 

Brought in contact with all these, 
Raphael at once imitated their excellence 


adding his own personality. From F1 
Bartolomeo he learned better mana 


ment of draperies and suave compositior 
Is it not enough to prove him great tl 
he could far surpass all of these and tl 
none since has surpassed him? Since | 
day he- has been the model for nearly 
all the painters of Christendom, e 
the rampant realists not altogether 
caping his magical influence. To-day 
the painting of Bouguereau is but tl 
of Raphael—attenuated. The line 
descent to our time includes many seri 
of painters in many lands. 

It is quite useless to talk about Rapha 
unless we are prepared to make some ni 


distinctions. “I intend to secure a 
vorce,” said my neighbor; “my wif 
thinks that fish is just—fish.” He had 


been taking lunches in a French restau 
rant, where refined distinctions mark 
the manner of cooking fish. Nothing 
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so sensitive as the culinary treatment of 
fish, unless it be the refined discrimination 
in Raphael’s treatment of Madonnas. 
We must ferret out the niceties, dis- 
criminate between exalted genius and 
“good painting,” or be dragged into the 
divorce court. 

One of the great followers of the greater 
Italian was the Frenchman Ingres. As 
his painting is little known to Americans, 
it is easier to speak of him as the master 
of the school which created such artists 
as Géréme, Cabanel, and Bouguereau, 
and that he was a far better artist than 
these. 

But compare any photographs from 
the pictures of these two men, Raphael and 
Ingres—noting the superior nobility of the 
Italian. No one can fail to feel it; those 
of cultivated perceptions will be keenly 
alive to the contrast. By the compari- 
son of similar things we learn to appre- 
ciate the better. Compare a Madonna 
by so good an artist as Fra Bartolomeo 
(the friend and teacher of Raphael) with 
the great master’s conceptions. The great 
man becomes greater as we study the 
works. 

The Sistine Madonna has some occult 
power hard to explain; but it is certainly 
a force, as has many times been proved. 
An American merchant, fond of pretty 
pictures, but one of those who say, “I 
don’t know anything about pictures, but 
I know what pleases me,” had _ been 
making the rounds of the Madonnas, 
making sport of beautiful works he could 
not understand. Left alone by his better 
informed companion, he wandered into 
the presence of this famous work by 
taphael. His companion returned to 
find him experiencing a change of heart— 
that occult influence of the Sistine Madon- 
na had converted him, enlightened his 
understanding, and warmed his soul. 
Why had the Raphael picture this power, 
denied to other paintings which seemed 
to be almost exactly like it? This inci- 
dent is but one of many easily to be dis- 
covered. 

Raphael drew all his figures and faces 
after the manner of those in Greek and 
Greco-Roman statues, as did all the 
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Renaissance painters. It is this which 
marks them of the Renaissance rather 
than Gothic. The face of the Madonna 
in the San Sisto picture has the shape 
about the eyes, the mouth, chin, and the 
entire collection of features quite the 
same as that of any Greek statue. Those 
who draw in the art schools discover this 
at once. A certain formal arrangement 
in this way produces artificial beauty 
and dignity. “Measure” and “formali- 
ty” are the elements of beauty to be 
kept in mind. With these go almost 
certainly dignity and beauty. But Guido 
Reni and Carlo Dolci also drew from the 
antique, but secured the beauty and for- 
mality in such a way as to reduce them 
to prettiness only. Following Raphael 
came a host of painters who declared 
themselves his imitators, including those 
just spoken of. Why did they not pro- 
duce impressiveness instead of mere pretti- 
ness? They are admired, but only be- 
cause of prettiness. Prettiness is so easy 
to admire! 

The eyes of the Sistine Madonna are 
very large, in itself an element of im- 
posing dignity. They are serene, self 
assertive without impudence, serious as 
those of one bearing great responsibility. 
There is an intensity about them not 
equalled by those of other painters using 
the same arrangement. When we con- 
sider the period in which Raphael lived 
and the absence of previous examples 
in such renderings, it is matter for mar- 
veling, this wonderful invention. At the 
time the great artist invented these, it is 
a question whether he had been seriously 
influenced by Michael Angelo, the only 
man who excels him in dignity of expres- 
sion. 

Michael Angelo was not of happy dis- 
position, but stern and powerful. Here 
enters the personality of Raphael; his 
sweetness of disposition, grace of manner 
and speech, his lovableness in all respects. 
All these entered into his painting as is 
always the case with really artistic men. 
There comes a point where the analysis 
must halt for want of words to explain 
that which can only be expressed in the 
forms at the artist’s command. But 
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we may teach ourselves to feel as Raphael 
felt if we start from this point of study, 
the standpoint of the personal character 
expressed in lines. 

The mouth of this Madonna is very 
small in proportion to the actual size of 
a real mouth and that of the eyes in the 
figure. This gives beauty and tender- 
ness. But with these, he secured a cer- 
tain sense of force and determination, an 
expression seconding that of the eye. 
No other Madonna has this character, or 
but in a slight degree. It was Raphael’s 
invention and has served as model to 
hundreds of painters, who could still only 
feebly imitate it, lacking the greater 
man’s personality. 

If the babe’s expression be studied in 
the same way as the mother’s, the same 
results appear. Who knows the expres- 
sion of a childlike deity? Human imazi- 
nation can only produce an example to 
what the Germans call “a wonder-child” ; 
one wise beyond his years. But with the 
German artists he has been either a carica- 
ture or a monstrosity. Excepting Ra- 
phael’s, the marvelous expressions have 
been either too sweet or else offensively ex- 
travagant. The reserved elegance, the in- 
fantile innocence, “and the supernatural 
wisdom as united in this child face have 
been imitated through the centuries, each 
imitator falling behind the sublime model 
made long ago in the sixteenth century. 
Which would-be originator of a child 
Christ has made a success with his figure? 
Raphael stands alone. 

Keeping clearly in mind that the Renais- 
sance is only the rebirth of Graeco-Roman 
art as distinguished from the Gothic—the 
one graceful, the other rigid and severe; 
also remembering that Raphael was one 
of the early painters following the classi- 
cal style, we can understand the character 
of the draperies in the Sistine picture. It 
is stated in history that Raphael learned 
draping from Fra Bartolomeo. Not dis- 
puting this, it is also true that he learned 
it from the antique statues, studying in 
the gardens of the Medici family at Fior- 
ence, where all the students gathered to 
draw from the ancient fragments recently 
dug up. Inno way do the Sistine draper- 
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ies follow the pattern of any antiqi 
They are, however, in the same st} 


There is an airy, floating quality in 
sweep of the stuffs, quite different fi 
any known statue, and the lines are 
fine that no later artist has pi 
them. Compare the “Aurora” of Gui 
with this. The draperies in each are ait 
but it is easy to see the greater sim] 
city and dignity in the master’s inv 
tion. 

There is a well-known picture of the b 
Christ disputing with the doctors, 
Hoffmann (hanging in the Dresden 
lery), which excites the admiration 
most tourists, especially the young ladi 
Not denying that it is a pretty worl 
having certain merits, we must remem] 
that this also is an imitation of Rapha 
and that it is very “sweet” and lackir 
in force. Hoffmann painted well but ha 
no such personality to sustain his effort 
as the great man whom he chose for |! 
model. Above all things, the personalit; 
which is beyond our ability to deseribs 
words, and can be appreciated only 
the trained observer, is the real measur 
of the excellence of any great worker i 
art. Force, tenderness, and grace (wit 
originality) are the chief characteristi 
of these Madonnas. These were tl 
characteristics of their great author in | 
person, as men knew him in daily life. 

Later in his career, Raphael went 
Rome and worked side by side wit 
Michael Angelo, the stupendous force a1 
dignity of the stronger man affecting tl 
more receptive one. I am not sayin 
that Angelo was greater than Rapha¢ 
but he was more powerful. Raphael had 
elements of greatness denied to Angelo 
his personality was imbued with beaut; 
Angelo’s with power. 

Recalling what was said of Rapha¢ 
inclination to imitate those with wh 
he came in contact, and to appropriat 
their excellencies to himself, note that | 
changed his style at Rome because 
Angelo’s influence. His mural fresc: 
commenced at once to resemble thos« 
Angelo in style. Most critics declare tl 
these frescoes are his greatest work: 
That they are more imposing and over 


surpas 
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powering there can be no question, but 
that they are better expressions of Raph- 
ael’s personal character I doubt very 
much. If this be true, it is to the Madon- 
nas that we must look for the revelation 
of this gracious talent. 

In one of the chambers of the Vatican, 
Raphael painted (in the spandrels of the 
vaulted roof) a series of classical figures 
which are, next to the works of Angelo, 
the most beautiful of the murals of that 
period. But it must be regretted that 
they are in the style of Angelo. They 
unfortunately invite comparison with the 
marvelous sculptures of the Medici tomb, 
being far less impressive. There is still 
a Raphaelesque quality in them (as in all 
things from his hand) but they fall short 
beside the inventions of the stronger man. 
They are not exponents of the tenderness 
and grace of the beautiful, the lovable, 
the delicate Raphael. We see Angelo’s 
style Raphaelized but not the sponta- 
neous outcome of Raphael’s personality. 
It is to the Madonnas that we must go 
for the real man. 

taphael secured excellent flesh tones, 
handled his paint smoothly, but not to the 
weakening of his effect through over- 
finish, never paid much attention (possi- 
bly none at all) to the rendering of the 
texture of individual stuffs in his draper- 
ies, following strictly the conventionalities 
of the period. His work is purely classi- 
eal in treatment, but with the changes 
in manner which differentiate the Renais- 
sance and the Greco-Roman periods. 
Guido did the same; but imitated him, 
except in as much as the latter was still 
more an imitator of the classical statues. 
Compare the works of the two men to 
make a judgment of Raphael. 

As a colorist, Raphael never sought for 
the richness of Titian; probably never 
felt strongly for the brilliant vibrations of 
color. Indeed, it was one of the doctrines 
of the classical school, to which he be- 
longed, that too much attention to color 
was a weakness, unworthy of the attention 
of a great man. Tenderness of sentiment, 
wonderful invention of expression, and 
above all, the Raphael personality are the 
elements of his greatness. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
“THE KING OF EVIL DOERS” 


i QURK has been in Brussels,” said 
Quentin to her on the day follow- 
ing her underground adventure. 
She was walking in the court- 

yard, and her brain was busy with a new 
interest. Again had the lonely priest 
passed along the road far below, and she 
had made him understand that he was 
wanted ‘at the castle gates. When he 
turned off the road and began slowly to 
climb the steep, she was almost suffo- 
cated with nervous excitement. She 
managed with difficulty to meet him at 
the cruel gate, and to tell him that she 
was a prisoner longing to escape. The 
priest bade her be of good cheer and have 
confidence in him. He would come for 
her on the next night but one and she 
should be freed. 

When she arose the next morning, 
Baker told her that Mr. Quentin was ill. 
The cold he had caught in the undergroud 
passage had settled on his lungs and he had 
a fever. Lady Saxondale seemed worried 
over the rather lugubrious report from 
Dickey Savage, who came downstairs 
early with Phil’s apologies for not pre- 
senting himself at the breakfast-table. 

While Quentin cheerfully declared that 
he would be himself before night, Dickey 
was in a doleful state of mind, and 
ventured the opinion that he was “in for 
a rough spell of sickness.” 

He insisted on coming downstairs about 
noon, and laughed at the remonstrances of 
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Lord Bob and Dickey, who urged him to 
remain in bed for a day or two at least. 
His cough was a cruel one, and his eyes 
were bright with the fever that raced 
through his system. His croaking laugh, his 
tearing cough, and that flushed face caused 
Dorothy more pain than she was willing to 
admit, even to herself. 

As night drew near she quivered with 
excitement. Was she to leave the castle? 
Would the priest come for her? Above 
all, would he be accompanied by a force of 
officers large enough to storm the castle 
and overpower its inmates? What would 
the night bring forth? And what would 
be the stand, the course, taken by this 
defiant sick man, this man with two fevers 
in his blood? 

She had not seen or spoken to him 
during the day, but she had frequently 
passed by the door of the library in which 
he sat and talked with the other men. 
An irresistible longing to speak to him, to 
tell him how much she regretted his ill- 
ness, came over her. There was in her 
heart a strange tenderness, a hungry 
desire to comfort him just the least bit 
before she took the flight that was to 
destroy the hope his daring and skilfully 
executed scheme had inspired. 

At last, in despair, she left Lady Saxon- 
dale and her companion in the courtyard 
and started up the stairs, resolved to be 
as far as possible from the sound of that 
cough. Quentin met her at the foot of the 
steps. 

“T’m going to lie down awhile,” he 
said, wearily. “They seem to be worried 
about this confounded cold, and I'll 
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satisfy them by packing myself away 
bed.” 

“You should be very careful, Phil,” s} 
said, a suffocating feeling in her throat 
“Your cough is frightful, and they 
you have a fever. Do be reasonable.” 

“Dorothy,” he said, pausing before het 
at the steps, his voice full of entreaty, “tell 
me you don’t despise me. Oh! I longt 
have you say one tender word to me, t 
have one gentle look from your eyes.” 

“T am very sorry you are sufferin 
Philip,” she said, steeling her heart again 
the weakness that threatened. 

“Won’t you believe I have done all thi 
because I love you and—” he wa 
saying, passionately, but she interpos¢ 

“Don’t! Don’t, Phil! Iwas forgettir 
a little—yes, I was forgetting a little, but 
you bring back all the ugly thoughts. | 
cannot forget and I will not forgive. You 
love me, I know, and you have been 
kind jailer, but you must not expect 
regain my respect and love yes, it wa 
love up to the morning I saw you in th 
dining-room of this castle.” 

“T’ll create a new love in your heart 
Dorothy,” he cried. “The old love may 
be dead, but a new one shall grow up it 
its place. You do not feel toward m 
to-day as you did a week ago. I hay 
made some headway against the force of 
your hatred. It will take time to wil 
completely; I would not have you su 
cumb too soon. But just as sure as ther 
is a God, you will love me some day f 
the love that made me a criminal in th: 
eyes of the world. I love you, Dorothy 
I love you!” 

“TItistoolate. You have destroyed th 
power tolove. Phil, I cannot forgive you 
Could I love you unless full forgivenes 
paved the way?” 

“There is nothing to forgive, as you will 
some day confess. You will thank and 
forgive me for what I have done.” A 
fit of coughing caused him to lean against 
the stair rail, a paroxysm of pain crossins 
his face as he sought to temper the violence: 
of the spell. 

“You should have a doctor,” she cried, 
in alarm. He smiled cheerlessly. 

“Send for the court physician,” he said, 
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derisively. “The king of evil-doers has 
the chills and fever, they say. Is my face 
hot, Dorothy?” 

She hesitated for a moment, then im- 
pulsively placed her cool hand against his 
flushed forehead. Despite her will, there 
was a caress in the simple act, and his 
bright eyes gleamed with gladness. His 
hand met hers as it was lowered from the 
hot brow, and his lips touched the fingers 
softly. 

“Ah, the fever, the fever!” he ex- 
claimed, passionately. 

“You should have a doctor,” she 
muttered, as if powerless to frame other 
words. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE FLIGHT WITH THE 
PRIEST 


LEVEN o’clock that night found 
Castle Craneycrow wrapped in the 
stillness of death. Its inmates 
were awake, but they were petri- 

fied, paralyzed: by the discovery that 
Dorothy Garrison was gone. 

The discovery of the prisoner’s flight 
was not made until Baker knocked on 
Lady Saxondale’s door and inquired for 
Miss Garrison at bedtime. Then it was 
recalled that she had left the others at nine 
o’clock, pleading a headache, but she did 
not go to her room. Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that her jewelry, a cape, 
and a traveling hat were missing. Re- 
membering her first attempt to escape, and 
recalling the very apparent nervousness 
that marked her demeanor during the day, 
Lady Saxondale alarmed the house. 

Ten minutes later the conspirators and a 
knot of sleepy servants stood in the court- 
yard, staring at the great gate. It was 
closed but unlocked. There were but two 
known keys to the big lock, and since the 
arrival of the party at the castle they had 
not been out of Lord Saxondale’s posses- 
sion. The girl could not have used either 
of them and the lock had not been forced; 
what wonder, then, that in the first 
moments of bewilderment they shrank 
back as if opposed by the supernatural? 
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No one present had seen her leave the 
castle, and there was no way of telling 
how long she had been gone, except that 
it was not longer than two hours. After 
the first shock of realization, however, 
the men came to the conclusion that assist- 
ance had come from the outside, or that 
there was a traitor on the inside. They 
were excitedly questioning the long- 
trusted servants when Lady Jane made a 
second discovery. 

“Where is Turk?” she cried, and every 
eye swept through the group. 

“Gone, by God!” exclaimed Quentin, in 
helpless amazement. No one had given 
thought to his illness in the excitement of 
the moment. He had been called forth 
with the rest, and when he coughed not 
even he took note of the fact. This was 
no time to think of colds and fevers and 
such a trifling thing as death. He shiv- 
ered, but it was not with the chill of a 
sick man; it was the shiver of fear. 

“Good Lord, he can’t be the one! Turk 
would die for me!” he cried, almost 
piteously. 

“He is gone, and so is she,” grated Lord 
Bob. “What are we toinfer? He has sold 
us out, Quentin; that’s the truth of it.” 

“Y’m damned!” almost wept Dickey 
Savage. “They’ll have a pack of officers 
here before morning. I don’t give a hoot 
for myself, but Lady Saxondale and—” 

“Great heaven! what have I brought 
you to in my folly?” groaned Quentin, 
covering his face with his hands. 

“Open the gate!” called a hoarse voice 
outside the wall, and every heart stopped 
oeating, every face went white. A heavy 
boot crashed against the gate. 

“The officers!” whispered Lady Jane, 
in terror. Dickey Savage’s arm went 
round her. 

“Let me in! Git a move on!” 

“Tt’s Turk!” roared Quentin, springing 
toward the gate. An instant later Turk 
Was sprawling inside the circle of light shed 
by the lantern, and a half-dozen voices 
were hurling questions at him. 

The little man was in a sorry plight. He 
was dirt-covered and bloody, and he was 
so full of blasphemy that he choked in 
suppressing it. 


“Whereisshe? Where have you been?” 
cried Quentin, shaking him violently in his 
agitation. 

“Gimme time! gimme time!” panted 
Turk. “I’ve got to git my breath, ain’t 
I? She’s flew th’ coop, an’ I couldn’t 
head her off. Say, has a priest been 
loafin’ aroun’ here lately?” 

“A priest!” cried Lord Bob; “there 
hasn’t been one here since Father Bivot 
came three years ago to—” 

“T mean this week, not t’ree years ago. 
She’s gone with a priest, an’ I’m nex’ to 
who he is, too. He ain’t no more priest 
’n I am. It’s that French detective, 
Courant, an’ he’s worked us to a fare-you- 
well. He’s th’ boy!” 

This startling news threw the party into 
deeper consternation than before. The 
little ex-burglar was not a fluent talker 
at best, but he now excelled himself in 
brevity. In three minutes he had con- 
cluded his story, and preparations were 
well under way for the pursuit. 

He had watched the escape, too sur- 
prised to interfere until they were beyond 
the gates. Then his quick pursuit re- 
sulted in some lively fighting, during 
which he recognized Courant in the false 
priest. Turk put in some good work, but 
it came to an end with his fall over a 
ledge, unseen in the moonlight. 

How long it was afterward that Turk 
came to his senses and crawled back to 
the roadway, dizzy, weak, and defeated, 
he knew not. He could only groan and 
gnash his teeth when he stood erect again 
and saw that he was utterly alone. 
Courant and the girl were gone. In 
shame and humiliation he climbed the 
hill to call for help. 

Just as the searching party was about 
to rush recklessly from the courtyard, 
servants having been instructed to bring 
out the horses, Lady Jane espied a white 
piece of paper on the ground near the 
gate. And then it was that they read 
the parting message from the girl who was 
gone. With a trembling voice Lady 
Saxondale read: 

“T have found a way, and I am going, 
if nothing prevents. With the help of 
my good angel I shall soon be far from 
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this place. A holy man in passing say 
my signal of distress and promised resc1 
You have been good to me, and I «¢ 
only repay you by refusing to expose y 
This priest does not know who you al 
I shall not tell him or any who may 
with him. No one shall ever know fro! 
me that you were my abductors. G 
grant that you may never have to pay 
the penalty. Go, while you may, for tl 
truth may become known without m) 
help, and I may not be able to save yor 
Save yourselves, all of you. I m« 
Philip Quentin, too, because I know 
loves me. 
“ DoROTHY 

Philip Quentin took the forlorn, evé 
distressed, message from the hands 
Lady Saxondale, kissed it devoutly, al 
placed it in his pocket. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
THE GAME OF THE PRIEST 


HEN Turk pitched over th 

crouching form of the pri 

and into the dark chasm be 

yond, Dorothy for the firs 
time began to appreciate the character « 
her cowled rescuer. Panting and terrified 
she looked into his hideously exultai 
face as he rose and peered over the ledg 
after the luckless pursuer. It was not tl 
face of a holy man of God, but that of 
creature who could laugh in the taking o 
a human life. 

“Come on!” he cried, grasping her | 
the wrist with no gentle regard. ‘“ He’ 
out of the way, but we have no time 
lose. The others may miss you at an} 
moment, and we must be in the wood 
we hope to fool them.” 

“I have changed my mind—” sh 
began, holding back as he dragged her 
after him down the slope. 

“It is too late,” he said, harshly 
“You will soon be with your friends, m; 
child. Do not lose heart, but trust 1 
me.” 

“Who are you? You are not a priest 
Why have you disguised yourself?” 

“Not so loud, my child, not so loud! 
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They may have guards even here. If I 
am not a priest, then may heaven shut its 
gates on me forever. Because I am a 
man and have undone one of your ene- 
mies, you should not question my calling. 
It is no time for prayer. When we are 
safe from pursuit, you will regret the 
doubt you have just expressed. Trust to 
me, my child. But run, for God’s sake, 
run! Don’t hang back when all depends 
on our speed in the next half-hour.” 

“Where are you taking me? Answer, 
or I shall refuse to go another step with 
you!” she exclaimed, now thoroughly 
aroused and determined. 

“My wagon is hitched in the wood over 
there. I could have brought a big force 
of men with me, but don’t you see what a 
mistake it would have been? Rather than 
surrender you to a force they would have 
killed you and secreted your body in the 
passages under the castle.” 

“They would not have killed me,” 

9 . ° 
she cried, breathlessly. They were moving 
rapidly along the level roadway now, and 
his grip on her wrist was like a clasp of iron. 

“To save themselves? Of course, they 
would, as they would a dog!” he said. 

“They are my friends, and they are the 
best, the truest, in the world,” she gasped, 
eager to keep the promise of protection 
made in the farewell note. 

“You think they are, madam, but how 
could they treat you as they have if they 
are friends?” He had turned into the 
wood, and it was necessary to proceed 
more cautiously on account of the dark- 
ness. She realized that she had erred 
in saying they were friends, and turned 
cold with apprehension. 

‘I mean, they treated me well for 
criminals,” she managed to say. 

“Criminals!” he snarled. “Bah! Of 
course they are criminals of the worst 
kind, but they will never be punished.” 

“T’m afraid they are so clever that no 
one will ever find out who they really are.” 

He stopped with a lurch, and she could 
feel that he was looking at her in amaze- 
ment. 

“T know who they are, and you know 
them, too,” he said, slowly. “Perhaps 
nobody else knows, but we know that my 
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Lord and Lady Saxondale and the two 
Americans were your abductors. The 
man I dumped into the ravine was that 
little villain Turk.” 

Her heart almost stopped beating with 
the shock of knowing that nothing could 
now shield her captors from exposure. 

She broke from his grasp suddenly, and 
like a frightened deer was off through the 
darkness knowing not whither she went or 
what moment she might crash against a 
tree. The flight was a short one. She 
heard him curse savagely as he leaped 
upon her from behind afterachase of afew 
rods, and then she swooned dead away. 

When she regained consciousness a 
faint glow of light met her eyes as the lids 
feebly lifted themselves from their torpor. 
Gradually there came to her nostrils a 
dank, musty odor and then the smell of 
tobacco smoke. She was lying on her 
back, and her eyes at last began to take 
in broad rafters and cobwebby timbers 
not far above her head. The light was so 
dim that shadows and not real objects 
seemed to constitute the surroundings. 
Then there grew the certainty that she 
was not alone in this dismal place. Turn- 
ing her head slightly, she was able, with 
some effort, to distinguish the figure of a 
man seated on the opposite of the low, 
square room, his back against the wall, his 
legs outstretched. In her mind there was 
quickly developed, as one brings the pic- 
ture from the film of a negative, the truth 
of the situation. She had escaped from 
one set of captors only to give herself into 
the clutches of others a thousand times 
more detestable, infinitely more evil- 
hearted. 

“You’ve come back to life, have you?” 

She started violently and shivered as 
with a mighty chill at the sound of these 
words. They came from the slouching 
smoker. 

“Where is Father Paul?” she demanded. 

“He is no more,” said the man, in 
somber tones. “I was he until an hour 
ago.” 

“And you are no priest? Ah, God 
help me, what have I done? What have 
I come to in my miserable folly?” she 
cried, covering her face with her hands. 


“Look here, Miss Garrison,” said the 


man, quietly. “I am no priest, but you 
have nothing to fear because of that fact. 
The truth is, I am a detective. For a 
month I was in the employ of Prince 
Ravorelli, and it was no honest business, 
I can tell you. What I have done to- 
night is straight and honest. I mean you 
no harm, and you have but to follow my 
instructions in order to find yourself safe 
in Brussels once more. I have been in- 
terested in a number of queer transac- 
tions, but let me say this in my own de- 
fense: I was never employed in any 
game so detestable, so low, as the one your 
noble prince was playing when you were 
snatched away from him. The only 
regret I have in taking you back to your 
mother comes from the fear that you may 
go ahead and marry that knave.” 

Dorothy was listening, with wide eyes 
and bated breath, to the words of the 
lounging smoker. 

“T will never, never marry him,’ 
cried vehemently. 

“Stick to that resolve, my child,” said 
Courant, with mock benevolence. “He 
is a scoundrel, and I cut loose from him 
to do this little job down here on my own 
responsibility.” 

“Tell me, if you know, did he plan to 
kill Mr. Quentin? I must have the 
truth,” she cried, eagerly. 

“He did worse than that. He made the 
attempt, or rather his agents did. You 
see, Quentin was a dangerous rival, be- 
cause he knew too much.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Well, he knew all about the prince 
when he was with the opera company in 
Brazil. I can’t tell you much about it, 
but there was a murder committed over 
there, and your prince was believed to be 
guilty. A woman was killed, I believe. 
Quentin knew all about it, it seems.” 

“ And never told me?” she cried. 

“He was not positive, I suppose. There 


’ she 


. was the danger of being mistaken, and 


this American friend of yours seems hon- 
est. He only told you what he knew to 
be a fact, I conclude. ” 

“OQ, do take me back to him!’ she 
pleaded. 
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hands that knew not the bruises they were 
acquiring, and she moaned in the fear 
that the rescuers, for such they surely 
must. be. were leaving her behind. 

“Phil! Phil!” she cried again and 
again. But there suddenly came to her 
a terrifying thought, and she fell back, 
cold and voiceless. Ugo! What if he 
had at last run the treacherous Courant 
to earth? What if the rescuer were he? 

She slunk away from the door, the 
dampness of dread sending a chill to her 
heart. And when again the rush of foot- 
steps brought a heavy body against the 
door, she had not the voice to ery out, so 
sure was she that Ugo Ravorelli was com- 
ing to her in that dismal hole. 

Then the door gave way, and Philip 
Quentin came plunging into the room, 
hatless, coatless, his shirt in shreds. The 
mighty draft of air from the open door 
killed the sickly candle flame, but not be- 
fore they had seen each other. For the 
second time that night she lost con- 
sciousness. 

At the bottom of a deep ravine lay the 
body of Courant. He had fled from be- 
fore the two adversaries after a vain at- 
tempt to re-enter the room below the 
church and had blindly dashed over the 
liff. Turk, with more charity than 
Courant had shown not many hours be- 
fore, climbed down the dangerous steep, 

1d in horror, touched his quivering 
hand. Then came the last gasp. 
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(To be concluded.) 
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